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2 HUBERT FREETH'S PROSPERITY. 

as Catherine's own maid, and the air was redo- 
lent of salvolatile and eau-de-Cologne, while 
Jenny with tearful face was kneeling beside the 
sofa, holding smelling salts for Cathei-ine to in- 
hale. We have all heard of death in a ball- 
room, and death on the stage ; and imagination 
cannot readily picture anything more ghastly 
than such events. And in a lesser but still pro- 
portionate degree it jars on our sense of the fit- 
ness of things when physical suffering is asso- 
ciated with gorgeous attire. It seemed the 
first desire of everyone to get rid of the Court 
trappings, and the maid was despatched for a 
morning wrapper and shawl, that Catherine 
might at once be released from her heavy dress. 
Meanwhile Algernon Raybrooke was leaning 
on the mantelpiece in the dining-room, to 
which apartment he had withdrawn directly his 
bell-ringing had brought eflScient help. The 
seizure having taken place in his presence, it was 
quite natural that he should desire to linger 
about the house until Catherine should be in 
some measure recovered, but he was not unduly 
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anxious about her. Remembering his own wild 
words and subsequent want of self-control, he 
was not sure that a simple fainting fit was not 
a fortunate termination to that memorable in- 
terview. Resting his elbow on the marble, his 
head drooped and his eyes fixed themselves on 
the ashes in the grate. For the fire, pleasant in 
the early.raorning hours, had long since died out. 
His morbid imagination found in the burnt-out 
cinders a type of his own heart, and in some- 
thing of a pagan spirit he accepted the omen. 
Nevertheless his mind was seething with plans 
and purposes, every one of which had for its aim 
to make the future serene for Catherine. Yes, 
he would go abroad for years ; and yet in all 
respects he would act so discreetly that the 
subtlest discerner of secret things should never 
suspect the great disappointment of his life. 

Presently Hester Otway came into the room, 
to bring him the good tidings that Catherine 
was recovered, and it might be to question Mr. 
Raybrooke, in some slight degree, concerning the 
circumstances which preceded the fainting fit ; 

B 2 
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but Algernon was already well prepared for this 
probable emergency. 

" I assure you," he exclaimed, " I feel myself 
shockingly to blame, and wholly inexcusable. I 
ought to have seen and known how excessive- 
ly fatigued Mrs. Appersley was — and not have 
stayed babbling as I did. In fact she told me 
what a tiring day it had been, and I ought to 
have taken the hint. What business has a man 
to indulge in five o'clock tea — ^but I confess that 
is a weakness of mine." 

" A very excusable weakness, I am sure," said 
Hester with a smile. "After all, it was rather 
a lucky thing you were in the room. If the 
fainting fit was, as you say, merely from over- 
fatigue, it might have taken place when she 
was ' quite alone, and then might have been 
really serious." 

Algernon had not said " merely " from over- 
fatigue, but he did not correct the speaker, and 
Hester continued, 

" I am glad to tell you that Mrs. Appersley is 
now really quite herself, and she wishes me to 
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thank you for your prompt attention. Though 
she remembers nothing, she is sure you must 
have prevented her from falling to the ground. 
She hopes, however, you will excuse seeing 
her again to-day." 

" Certainly, certainly. I would not intrude 
for the world. May I charge you, Miss Otway, 
to make my adieux and compliments ; and also 
kind remembrances to Mrs. Freeth. I am so 
grieved for her present anxiety about the 
younger children. Ohl dear, what a useless 
animal a man is ! If I were but a lady-friend, I 
might perhaps be of some service. But pray tell 
her, if I can go anywhere or do anything for her, 
I hope she will command me." 

" I am sure she will be sorry not to have seen 
you, but you know what a mother she is, and 
can imagine how she is absorbed at the present 
moment. I will not forget to tell her what you 
Isay, and I am certain she will be very grateful 
for your kind offer." 

"I mean what I say," resumed Algernon, 
** and far more than I can express. I should feel 
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it the greatest pleasure and privilege to be of 
service to anyone of the family. But perhaps," 
he continued, " the best thing I can now do is 
to take myself ofiF." 

So saying, he shook hands with Hester, and 
in another minute was out of the house. 

Mrs. Freeth was quite resolute in her deter- 
mination that Janet Gillespie and herself should 
be the only watchers by the sick-bed of little 
Lucy. The mother and old nurse were too ex- 
perienced in the ailments of children to have any 
doubt that the illness was scarlet-fever — even 
before the physician asserted that such was the 
case. He, however, comforted them greatly by 
his assurance that there were no alarming symp- 
toms ; therefore her duties were simple, and per- 
haps this very circumstance rendered Mrs. 
Freeth positively obstinate on the point of not 
admitting Catherine even up the stairs which 
led to the floor on which the nursery was situ- 
ated. She heard of her return from the Uraw- 
ing-room — heard even that she had taken the 
tea which had been ordered, and there her an- 
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xiety about CatheriDe terminated, for iix) oue had 
been so unkind as to tell her of the fainting-fit. 
As for her little feminine curiosity about the 
details of the Presentation, it dwindled into 
insignificance amid the cares of the sick-room. 
The perfection of the barley-water was just now 
of much greater consequence than the admira- 
tion of a Prince or the smile of a Duchess. 

By dinner-time Catherine was sufficiently re- 
covered to take the head of the table ; her only 
companions being Phcebe and Jane and Hester 
Otway. From them she heard of the arrange- 
ments which had been promptly made to isolate 
the nursery floor, and realized how completely 
for the present she was separated from her mo- 
ther. She felt also keenly aware that on her 
had devolved the elder-sisterly duty of pro- 
tecting Phoebe. But on this point she was de- 
termined to take council of her husband. 

It was nearly midnight '^hen Reuben Ap- 
persley returned from the House of Commons, 
and Catherine, having long since dismissed her 
maid, was reclining on the sofa in her bed- 
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chamber, with candles Kghted and a book beside 
her. She had attempted to read, but her mind 
had wandered from the author's theme, and 
after a vain effort to control her thoughts, she 
had given np the task. A glance at her hns- 
band as he entered the room showed that some- 
thing most have gone right with him — that 
something had put him in that degree of good 
spirits which, with many men, means good tem- 
per, and establishes the happy hour in which it 
is wisest to discuss domestic affisdrs, seek coun- 
sel, or it may be ask a concession. The &ct 
was that not only a bill in which he was much 
interested had that night passed the Commons, 
but within these few hours he had received in- 
telligence which convinced him that George 
Otway was alive, and, moreover, in England. 

These satisfactory events were narrated to 
his wife in a few pithy sentences, and then he 
began questioning her about the Drawing-room, 
without carefully waiting for replies, in the way 
people are apt to interrogate when they think 
themselves fully informed on a subject. 
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" Yes, I heard you got home in good time," 
he exclaimed, " and looked so radiant as you 
drove along that I hope the affair was all plea- 
sure." 

" Why, who told you anything about me ?" 
said Catherine, with a languid smile. 

*'Ohl lots of people recognised you. Still, 
after such a day, I am almost sorry, my love, 
that you sat up for me." 

" Oh, I a^ not sleepy, and I have a great 
deal to tell you. I want your advice, and I 
want your help." 

Thereupon Catherine mentioned Mr. Ray- 
brooke's visit, and the object of it, and how it 
came to pass that the communication concern- 
ing Phoebe had been made to her instead of to 
her mother. When she had told the story 
quite clearly, she added, 

" I hope you will agree with me that it was 
an act of real friendship on Mr. Raybrooke's 
part to tell us what he had seen ?" 

"Well, I suppose it was; and mighty dis- 
agreeable to him, I should think," 
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" Yes, I am sure he felt it so," resumed Cathe- 
rine ; " but, then, many things which are kind 
and wise to do are, as you say, mighty dis- 
agi'eeable." 

" Rawlins deserves to be kicked I" observed 
Reuben, 

" Metaphorically, yes," said Catherine ; " and 
when my father comes home he certainly must 
be informed of the discovery. It would be 
cruel to distress mamma just now ; at the 
same time, I may find it difficult to control 
Phoebe." 

" But you can warn her," returned Reuben ; 
*' and if afterwards she takes the bit between her 
teeth, the fault will not be yours." 

**OhI Reuben, do not talk in that way — re- 
member how young she is." 

" Young ! She is very nearly as old as you 
were when we became engaged, and, I am 
afraid, a vast deal more knowing than you, 
Kitty, are ever likely to be. I am sorry to 
think it of a sister of yours, but I am afraid 
Phoebe is decidedly fast, and I daresay the con- 
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sciousnesB of her iudependence makes her self- 
willed. However, speak to her in the morniug, 
and, at any rate, keep her from seeing the 
scamp till your father returns." 

Then, his mind being very full of the subject, 
Reuben dilated on the discovery he had made 
of George Otway being absolutely in England. 
The chain of evidence was a little intricate, but 
of the fact there was no doubt, and to him it 
was an unmitigated satisfaction. He believed 
himself near the fruition of all his hopes, and 
that now once and for ever he should wipe 
away all stain from the name of Appersley. 

** I would give half my fortune to refute that 
slander," he exclaimed, warming with his own 
words. " Would not you ?" 

" Cheerfully," said Catherine, " since I see it 
is so near your heart to bring the truth to light. 
And yet — and yet I have an instinct against 
disturbing the repose of the dead." 

" Yes, yes, you have said all that before," in- 
terrupted Reuben, with a touch of irritability in 
his tone ; "but I know thoroughly well what I 
am about." 
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**0f course — of course you do," returned 
Catherine, with all wifelike meekness ; " and I 
am sure I feel as much as you do that fair fame 
is only second in value to a pure conscience." 

Without any intentional concealment, it did 
so happen that Catherine never mentioned her 
fainting-fit. Had her husband made more per- 
sonal inquiries, or been less engrossed with 
subjects of importance, doubtless she would 
have named it. 
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THE INDIAN EARRINGS. 



He who troBts a seeret to his servant 
Makes his own man his master. 

Drtden. 

" \[ OWy Burton, tell me again exactly what he 
■^^ said, and how he looked, poor fellow 1" 
whispered Phoebe Freeth to the worthless 
woman who had become her confidante. The 
scene was the young girl's bed-chamber, the 
time near midnight — a day having passed since 
the events last recorded. 

" He said he would write to you under cover 
to me, miss, and that, meanwhile, you were to 
trust in him, as he trusted in you ; and to be 
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firm, miss, and to recollect that nobody could 
force you to give him up, if so be as you 
wouldn't. Still he hoped you would be very 
careful and cautious not to let them think you 
much minded, else they'd be leading you a 
miserable life, and it a'most broke his heart to 
think you were suffering on account of him." 

" Did he say that, the darling ? But you must 
tell him, the next time you see him, not to be 
anxious about me, for I really don't much mind. 
Only it is provoking to be treated like a child, 
and watched and suspected, I declare my 
eldest sister has hardly let me out of her sight 
the whole day — taking me out driving and 
shopping with her, till she bored me to death. 
Just because she happens to be married, she 
thinks she can order and preach ten times more 
than mamma herself; but I won't stand it, that 
I won't !" 

** It is a shame^ and that's the truth," said 
Burton, with mock indignation ; '' only it would 
make things a deal more difficult if you did not 
seem to give way." 
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" Of course ; I am not such a fooi as not to 
know that. But how they can have found out 
anything I cannot imagine. However, they are 
driving me to something — they are driving ine 
to it, that they are I" 

" And there was one thing besides which 
Mr. Rawlins said," continued the woman, who 
had her reasons for not betraying her own 
eaves-dropping, " that I think I ought to tell 
you." 

" What was it? — what was it I" 

" Why, he wanted to know if I would stand 
by you both faithful — if he got the licence, you 
understand ; if so be he persuaded you to go 
off, if I would help you to do it." 

"And would you, Burton? Would you be 
faithful to us even then ?" ' 

" Yes, that I would. Not that I can see any 
call for people to know. Besides, I can help 
you a deal better if they don't suspect me, any 
way. And you know, miss, I risk losing a good 
place, all for your sake, as it is. If your ma and 
pa found out that I took messages and letters. 
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I should be ruined. A poor servant has but her 
character, and if it wasn't that I was fond of 
you, and felt for you, I wouldn't do it." 

And here the creature pulled out her hand- 
kerchief, and mopped with it the -eyes where 
tears were supposed to stand. 

" Burton, you dear good soul, you shall never 
lose by being my friend, that I promise you. So 
don't be sorry. Never mind my hair to-night. 
I can manage it myself. Did you hear lately 
how the children were ?" 

" Going on all right, though Master Edward 
seems now worse with the fever than his sister." 

** I am sure I hope I shall not catch it as he 
has done. They say people often lose their hair 
after scarlet-fever, and that would be quite 
dreadful to me." 

As Phoebe spoke she was loosening her tresses 
tenderly and admiringly. Her hair was very 
beautiful, and there was certainly some excuse 
for her solicitude. 

"Oh I I don't think you need fear, as you 
don't go near the room. I do declare, miss, your 
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hair grows longer, and thicker, and lovelier 
every day. I don't wonder Mr. Bawling saying 
it was a net to catch his heart." 

"Did he say that? And do lovers always 
say such pretty things ?" 
/* "I am sure, miss, I don't know." 

"Well, I should think you must have had 
lovers. Really you often look very nice 1" 

At which moderate compliment Burton smiled 
complacently. But she only said, 

" Do, miss, let me put up your hair as usual. 
I am not a bit tired, and now that you are so 
lonesome and fretted, I feel more than ever that 
it is a pleasure to wait upon you." 

" Well, be quick, then, for I am frightened to 
death that somebody should be listening or sus- 
pecting anything." 

" Oh 1 we have talked very low, I took care 
of that." 

Burton, however, was soon dismissed ; for 
Phoebe's duplicity was of the hard, cunning, re- 
morseless sort, and she felt herself playing a 
game in which no needless risk must be in- 
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cnrred — no thoughtless act committed — no care- 
less word spoken. She flattered herself that she 
had " bamboozled " Catherine for the present, 
and laid at rest all suspicion that the meeting 
with Cuthbert Kawlins had been pre-concerted ; 
still she had not discovered the tell-tale friend 
who had revealed the meeting, and in this re- 
spect she was at a disadvantage. 

Surely a reliable test of what is called love is 
its influence on the character. Does it purify 
or corrupt? Does it come as an influx to 
strengthen truth and all the kindred virtues, or 
with Satanic temptations that break down their 
barriers ? Alas I alas I how seldom will the 
young learn, except by bitterest experience, 
that the old are wiser than they, and that the 
crooked paths of life are full of pitfalls, however 
pleasant and flower-strewn they may look. Of 
course Phoebe Freeth was not a high-toned girl, 
or she would not have entered on a clandestine 
engagement ; and yet she is perhaps deserving 
of a little pity. She had attracted the selfish 
regard of a clever, unprincipled man, while she 
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-was only on the threshold of womanhood, 
even while in her own home she was treated 
still as a child. By a sort of instinct she had 
turned for sympathy to trashy literature, such as 
unhappily is terribly accessible now-a-days to all 
who have a taste for it. All the better lessons 
she had received — never, it may be, very deeply 
imprinted — had faded away, till her whole being 
seemed merged in the one absorbing passion, 
which hardened her heart, and sharpened her 
faculties of cunning and deception. The danger- 
ous illness of her young brother and sister 
scarcely moved her, except as it might afiFect 
her own health and beauty; and as for any 
pangs her disobedience might occasion her 
parents, she never realised them at all. Sympathy 
for the sufferings of others wither away in the 
malign atmosphere of intense selfish self-will. 
Deceiver she was, but self-deceiver most of all, 
for she justified her own conduct to herself, 
taking for argument the fact of her independent 
fortune. 
Late as it was, the unhappy girl was too much 

c2 
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excited to be sleepy, and after she had dis- 
missed BurtoD, she drew forth writing materials 
and quickly covered four sides of notepaper. 
The letter finished and directed, it was, for 
safest keeping, put under her pillow ; then she 
opened a large old-fashioned jewel-box, and 
took out various ornaments for a leisurely 
examination. The birthday on which she would 
be legally entitled to the valuables recently be- 
queathed to her was now so near that she had 
been allowed to have possession of them. She 
had been told that they were worth some 
hundreds of pounds, but she had only a vague 
idea of the separate value of the articles. The 
truth was, she wanted to requite Burton's last 
services, and bribe her for future ones by some 
acceptable gift. In this mood she turned over 
a variety of her treasures. Rings and bracelets 
seemed alike unsuitable, while a pearl brooch 
which Phoebe otherwise felt inclined to bestow, 
would, she saw, be very unbecoming to Burton's 
swarthy throat, and she was shrewd enough to 
know that the way to render the woman grate- 
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fill was to give her something which would 
make her pleased with herself. There was a 
gold chain — but then Burton already had one 
of much newer fashion ; a garnet necklace, fifty 
years old, Phoebe would willingly have spared, 
but that would be of no use, she thought, to a 
servant. Of course diamonds were too precious 
— and a variety of other articles were too 
pretty to part with, so that with her riches 
Phoebe felt the proverbial " embarrassment." 
However, at last she kept out a curious pair of 
ear-rings, which she did not particularly admire, 
but which appeared to her just the thing to be- 

r 

stow. She did not know that their quaintness 
was a style of oriental workmanship which the 
cognoscenti would have recognised at a glance, 
and that the half-cut green and red stones, 
which beside brighter jewelry looked a little 
like sleepy eyes, were in reality emeralds and 
rubies of considerable value. 

Laid in a pretty little box, and safely embed-' 
ded in cotton wool, which set them off immense- 
ly, the ear-rings also were placed under Phoebe 
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Freeth's pillow* And after a while the jomig 
girl slept saandljy without eren a dream of the 
net she wa« weaying^ to entangle and draw into 
sorrow nobler hearts than her own. 

In the npper rooms^ the fond mother and 
fitithfal nnrse Janet kept watch and ward over 
the jferer-stricken children; and in a near 
chamber her sister Jane, a little wakeful from 
loving anxietjy had fitfol dreams of sweet 
music, and was ntterlj nnconsdons of the bar- 
rier of concealment which had grown np between 
Phoebe and herself. Never were two sisters 
more opposite; and jet they had been brought 
np under the same general influences, and had 
rarelj been parted for a daj. 

In the morning, when, according to custom. 
Burton entered Phoebe's room, there was a half- 
whispered confidential communication between 
them, and both letter and little box passed into 
the receptacle of Burton's deep pocket. 

Manjtimes in the course of that dajfher fellow- 
servants noticed in her a certain air of import- 
ance^ of conscious dignity, combined with great 
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affability, for which they could not altogether 
account. In the afternoon she was " spared " 
for an hour or two, being suddenly seized with 
great anxiety about a friend who was in trouble, 
" otherwise she would not have asked to go out 
on any account just now, with the dear children 
so ill." Whatever else she did, she executed 
Phoebe's commission, and then, on her own ac- 
count, she had her recent present duly valued, 
for Hannah Burton was one who always ap- 
praised her poseeBsions according to their 
intrinsic worth. She hated "trumpery;" and 
was incapable of attaching sentiment to a glass 
bead or a cluster of roses. The judge behind 
the jeweller's counter — a person to whom she 
was known — examined the earrings with his 
lens, and tested them with acid, and then pro- 
nounced the gold almost unalloyed, and the 
gems of purest quaUty. 

" You are certain they are real f " asked the 
owner. 

"Quite certain. It is the Indian cutting I 
see that makes you doubt. To be sure they are 
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not everybody's money; and I could not pre- 
tend to give you what perhaps they are worth. 
I might keep them for years, you see, till some- 
body took a fancy to them." 

"Oh! I don't want to sell them," replied 
Burton ; " I only wanted to know if they were 
real right down good." 

" Just so — that was what I understood you to 
say at first. And you may rest quite sure that 
they are fit for a duchess to wear." 

And after she returned home. Burton was a 
trifle more dignified and more affable; 
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CHAPTER ni. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE COMPARE NOTES. 

Man is content to know that he is loved, 
And tires the constant phrase ** I love ** to hear ; 
But woman doubts the instrument is broke, 
Unless she daily hear the sweet refrain. 

w. w. s. 

TNCESSANT occupation of mind and body 
•^ was certainly coincident with the growth 
of Hubert Freeth's worldly prosperity. It was 
in fact a penalty he paid for his succesB, though 
only quite lately had he begun to feel it as 
such. Often had he been absent from home for 
weeks at a time, hurried hither and thither, 
hundreds of miles, just to see with his own eyes 
something no subordinate could quite accurate- 
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ly describe, or to have half an hour's conversa- 
tion with a provincial magnate, or to take part 
in some public affair, or attend a scientific 
gathering, which would have been considered 
incomplete without his presence. Thus it hap- 
pened that his absence was prolonged till the 
little fever-stricken children were pronounced 
convalescent. 

Of course he had been informed of their ill- 
ness, which, however, had never been sufficiently 
alarming to recall him to London ; and when 
he came home, the usual family routine seemed 
likely very soon to be restored. It was true 
that Mrs. Freeth still maintained many quaran- 
tine regulations ; and not without taking several 
precautions, did she pass the prescribed stair- 
case boundary, to greet her husband. Never 
had she been more glad to welcome him home, 
aud to have her responsibility shared ; but never 
also had she been so indifferent to Mr. Freeth's 
narrative of his business success and much 
fSting. He told her of the manner in which he 
had been mentioned by a noble chairman on the 
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occasion of a dinner given in his honour, and of 
the enthusiasm of a village which greeted him 
with waving flags and music, in mark of the 
gratitude of a population whom his work had 

9 

made prosperous; but Mrs. Freeth was not 
stirred, saying little more than *^ I am so glad 
people were kind." Yet the circumstances 
related gained importance when she observed 
dates, then she remarked, ** Ah ! that was the 
very day Lucy was at the worst, and Dr. Roche 
came a second time ;" or, " That was the night I 
never slept . at all, when poor Teddy was de- 
lirious." 

Hubert Freeth smiled on his wife with 
great tenderness ; he loved his children dearly, 
and was the sort of man that, had circumstances 
demanded it, could have personally tended them 
in their illness — ^perhaps as devotedly as their 
mother had done. But no such need had arisen, 
and he recognised with a sort of grateful ap- 
proval the division of their duties, even though 
his wife did seem careless of his triumphs. It 
even passed through his mind that if his Bessie 
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remarked that she was lookiDg worn and old, 
and people do not age before their time without 
a reasoq. But, except of her failing sight, she 
did not complain. A thorough woman, with 
the true humility that belongs to such a char- 
acter, she also had that strong yearning for 
consideration and esteem, which is no less a 
feminine attribute. And if this union seem a 
paradox, it is a thinnshelled paradox that con- 
tains a great kernel of truth and fact. Of course 
she did receive much consideration, and won 
much esteem from her friends and acquaint- 
ances ; but, diffident of her own merits, she laid 
it all to the account that she was Hubert 
Freeth's wife. This was no pain to her — rather 
was it a justifiable pride ; but, oh ! her heart 
ached and pined for words of praise and love 
from her husband's lips — such words as, in the 
days of obscurity and narrow means, had seemed 
to be rich music that told of hope and joy, that 
lightened care, and bid the sunshine stream in 
around her. Was it, she asked herself that he 
had now no time for the consideration of such 
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trifles as her pursuite and inoHnations !— or was 
it that, brought into close comparison with 
more accomplished and fascinating women, she 
had sunk to a lower level than formerly in his 
estimation ? Whenever she inclined to the lat- 
ter opinion, the demon of jealousy was very 
near, in readiness to torment and tempt her. 

It was a mournful proof of the invisible 
barrier which had grown up between them, that 
Hubert Freeth had not the remotest idea of the 
source of his wife's discontent — a discontent 
which was sometimes, though not often, appa- 
rent. He did not seem to understand how a 
woman, surrounded by every earthly comfort, 
could still want something which no money 
could bestow. 

She wanted the glad look, the pet names, the 
indescribable minute evidences that she was 
still the first object of her husband's regard. 
Strange that, through the long years of struggles 
and poverty, her faith in his love had never 
waned ; but the conflict of feelings which had 
latterly sprung up raised a mental mist, which 
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made her see many things in a distorted form, 
so that she had grown to think her Hubert's 
professional success and the world's applause 
were her own formidable rivals. 

'^ It is a most unlucky thing to have happened 

« 

just in the height of the season/' observed 
Hubert Freeth, when he had listened to the 
details of his children's illness ; *' people don't 
like coming to a pest-house, and I sadly want 
to give three or four dinner-parties. Don't you 
think they are well enough to be packed off to 
Brighton or Hastings, and then we might have 
the whole house properly disinfected." 

" Not yet awhile, I am sure," said his wife ; 
**and, oh! Hubert," she continued, "it does 
seem so hard for me to be sent away directly 
you come back !" 

^' My dear, I am not dreaming of sending 
you away. Surely you could trust two little 
children with Janet f " 

"If I could trust them with anyone after 
such an illness, of course it would be Janet," 
replied Mrs. Freeth, with a sigh ; " but I cannot 
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bear ^tbe thought at all. It seems so hard not 
to have you and the poor children together. I 
declare it is just like the ladies in India, who 
have to send away their children, or part from 
their husbands." 

** A very mild imitation of their trial 1" ex- 
claimed Mr. Freeth, with a smi]e, not altogether 
displeased at his wife's reluctance to leave him. 
" But really, Bessie, there is not the least occa- 
sion for you to go away. Teddy and Lucy 
dote upon their old nurse, and would be quite 
happy with her." 

" Yes, quite happy ; but I think it is too great 
a responsibility to put upon her. Oh I those 
horrid dinner-parties I — they are always in the 
way of something or another I" 

'' It seems to me something or other is always 
in the way of the dinner-parties," retorted Mr. 
Freeth, " but I must have them, nevertheless." 

" If you say so, of course you must." 

Unhappily, temper was rising in both ; but 
Hubert Freeth had good feeling enough to 
make large allowance for the strain of anxiety 
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and want of rest through which his wife had 
lately passed, and considered that the best way 
of pouring oil upon the troubled waters was 
altogether to change the conversation. 

" By-the-by," he exclaimed, " have you seen 
much of Raybrooke since I have been away ?" 

" He was here about a fortnight ago — yes, it 
was the day Catherine went to Court, and the 
day the dear children became seriously ill. Of 
course I did not see him. He has inquired at 
the door several times, and sent his servant 
often, but has really never made a visit since. 
He could not be hurt at my not seeing him 
under the circumstances ?" 

" Oh I of course not : but I expect by this 
time our friend is Sir Algernon. I heard yes- 
terday that Sir Richard had had a fatal seizure, 
and was really on the point of death." 

" Then, besides being a baronet, he will come 
into a great fortune, will he not V said Mrs. 
Freeth. 

'* I believe so." 

" I am so glad," returned Mrs. Freeth, " for I 

VOL. m. D 
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like him very much. That is to say," she con- 
tinned, with a sigh, and as if from an after- 
thought, "I am glad, if the great fortune makes 
him happy. I don't think money brings happi- 
ness in all cases." 

" Oh I Raybrooke will like the fortune, never 
fear," cried Mr. Freeth. 

" I daresay he will ; and I should think he 
would be sure to marry," continued the lady ; 
" he is so gentlemanly, and so clever, and so 
nice altogether, that he will be what people call 
a capital match." 

" If only Phoebe and Jane were a little older," 
said Mr. Freeth, laughing, " I should accuse 
you of having designs, and being a match- 
maker." 

" Oh I Hubert, how can you say such a thing? 
I would not be a match-maker for all the world. 
And it would be horrid to put any such idea 
into the heads of mere children ; though really, 
for that matter " 

" Jane is nearly the age," exclaimed Hubert 
Freeth, " that you were when we engaged our- 
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selves, and Phoebe very little younger than 
you were when we married, I did not remem- 
ber our own courtship at the moment," 

" That was not at all what I was going to 
say," remarked Mrs, Freeth, gravely. ** I was 
going to tell you a little trouble in connection 
with Phoebe. I cannot say I have seen any- 
thing myself, but Catherine is of opinion that 
that good-for-nothing Mr. Rawlins has been 
talking nonsense to her — ^in fact, that something 
very like a flirtation was going on while I was 
away." 

" Oh 1 but that is very serious, for the fellow 
is a thorough scoundrel. 1 thought he was for- 
bidden the house," 

** Yes, we have been denied to him ever since 
you said he must not be admitted ; but I be- 
lieve he was. here many times while I was at 
Five Oaks. I don't exactly know what Cathe- 
rine fears, or what she may have found out 
through the Brindleys, for she seemed very dis- 
inclined to worry me about the affair ; only I 
know she suspects something." 

d2 
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" I should like to speak to Catherine on the 
subject," cried Hubert Freeth. " She must have 
some reason for her suspicion. No power on 
earth would make me consent to my daughter's 
marriage with such a man. And that god- 
mother's fortune, if it got wind, might make her 
a prey to the hawks of society. We really must 
take care of the girl." 

" Catherine has taken great care of her, I as- 
sure you; going everywhere with her all the 
time I have been nursing the poor children. 
But Phoebe is not easy to manage — that I 
found out long ago ; and since she has known 
about the fortune she has shown a will of her 
own more than ever." 

" Confound the fortune, if it is to make her 
headstrong and disobedient I" said Mr. Freeth, 
with emphasis, and even agitation ; " but, after 
all, we may be distressing ourselves unneces- 
sarily. I cannot believe that one of our daugh- 
ters would deceive us. It would be a bitterness 
indeed to think it; In my opinion, the best 
plan will be to ignore the thing altogether. 
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Keep the girl to her studies, and give her some 
amusement, and then, if she has any silly ideas 
in her head, they will get driven out," 

" That is just what I think," replied the wife, 
" only 1 felt I must tell you what had passed." 

" Quite right — quite right." 

** Catherine has proposed taking Phoebe with 
her to I^ive Oaks when she goes home," con- 
tinued Mrs. Freeth, " but I cannot say Phoebe 
is much pleased with the invitation." 

" If Catherine will have her for a month or 
two, it will be the best arrangement under the 
circumstances." 

" Oh 1 how I wish we had never known that 
bad young man 1" sighed Mrs. Freeth. 

" I daresay we never should have known him 
if Lionel had been drowned in the Cam." 

"Oh I Hubert, how can you talk so? But 
if Lionel had never gone to Cambridge he would 
not have had that boat accident." 

" True ; but if we hark back in that manner, 
where are we to stop ?" 

" But, Hubert," pursued the mother, " are you 
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satisfied with Lionel now? Is he getting on at 
lastr 

" Well, yes, I hope — I think he is ; and there 
is very little excuse for him if he disappoints us. 
I declare grown-up children seem to cause 
as much anxiety as the babies." 

" And yet how we used to talk of our hopes 
of seeing them grown up I It seemed the only 
thing to live for." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JENNY CANNOT BE TREATED AS A CHILD ANY 

LONGER. 

What wealth can buy or art can build 
Awaits her ; but her cup is filled 
Eyen now unto the brim ; 
Her world is lore and him*! 

Whittier. 

npHBEE weeks had passed rapidly away. The 
"*• invalid children had been "packed off" to 
Hastings in charge of the old nurse, Janet Gil* 
lespie ; Telford House had been thoroughly dis- 
infected ; and the ** horrid " dinner-parties had 
been given. The London season had culminated, 
and though Reuben Appersley would remain in 
town for awhile, his wife was planning a more 
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speedy return home. It was arranged also that 
her sister Phoebe was to accompany Catherine 
to Five Oaks, and be her guest for at least a 
few weeks. The young girl now talked as if 
she were pleased with the project, and practised 
dissimulation so well, that no one suspected the 
extent of her deception. 

It was an hour or so after breakfast, one of 
those delicious June mornings, when, even in 
the heart of London, we are swayed by the 
glory of Summer, and when " sensitives " must 
indeed be bowed down with care if they do not 
feel exhilarated, and almost happy in mere 
existence. Mrs, Freeth was busy about house- 
hold arrangements ; Beuben taking a solitary 
late breakfast ; Jane was practising a duet with 
Miss Otway; Phoebe reading, or seeming to 
read ; and Catherine was writing to her mother- 
in-law a full account of various small events 
which she knew would interest her. Hubert 
Freeth had opened his letters, and glanced at 
the newspapers, and it was nearly the hour when 
he usually started for his office. Nearly, but not 
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quite, for Mr. Freeth was very methodical in 
his habits; perhaps it was the secret of his great 
working power. And any one intimately ac- 
quainted with the ways of the house would 
have known that this was just the moment in 
the four-and-twenty hours when he would be 
most likely to be found at home and disengaged. 
Therefore the visitor who now sent in his card, 
and was subsequently ushered into the pleasant 
library, was, at any rate, fortunate if, as from 

his manner appeared to be the case, it was the 

« 

master of the house he especially wished to see. 
This unexpected visitor, much grown in man- 
liness, grown even somewhat in stature since we 
knew him first as a young midshipman, was 
Lieutenant Raybrooke, brother of the new Baro- 
net, Sir Algernon. Already he had won the 
character of a brave and clever and zealous 
ofiicer, yet as he crossed the threshold of that 
room he felt something which to his own heart 
he called cowardice. His voice'actually trembled 
as he asked pardon for his intrusion at so early 
an hour; then, when Hubert Freeth endeavoured 
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good-naturedly to put him at his ease, he falter- 
ed in his set speech; and finally, with real abrupt- 
ness, made it understood that he came to offer 
his hand and heart to Jane Freeth, and to seek 
her father's sanction to pleading his cause, 

Mr. Freeth was absolutely astounded. It is 
true that only the other day he had begun to 
see that his young daughters were no longer 
children; but the idea of his little Jenny, not yet 
seventeen, being wooed in this earnest and high- 
ly orthodox manner, was something strange and 
startling — even a little comic. 

" Pardon me," exclaimed Mr. Freeth, " if I 
know not what to say. She is such a child — 
can never have thought of marriage, I am sure." 

"I too am young," said Frank Raybrooke, 
" and I do not ask to be married immediately. 
In fact, my brother thinks we ought to wait a 
year or two." 

" I am glad to hear your brother knows of this 
attachment," said Mr. Freeth ; " for, as you your- 
self, say you are very young." 

" Ob, yes, Algernon not only knows of my 
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attachment, but I have his best wishes for my 
success. I have even a message from him, but 
I hate talking of money." 

** It is sometimes necessary to speak of it," 
said Mr. Freeth. " I cannot pretend to make ob- 
jection to yourself, or your family, or your noble 
profession, though it has its pains and penalties, 
but I will be frank with you and say, 1 wish 
something like affluence for my children." 

"My kind brother has foreseen that very 
natural wish. Certain deeds are now in prepar- 
ation, by which he makes over to me quite two 
thousand a year; I have besides a patrimony of 
a few hundreds a year, and I trust to rise in the 
Navy. I hope you will not think me altogether 
impertinent in my proposal!" 

" Impertinent ? Certainly not ; and it would 
ill become me," added Mr. Freeth, "to treat your 
proposal other than quite seriously. But do 
you know that Jenny is not yet seventeen — 
that she is still under the care of a governess ? 
Why, I hear what the girls call * practising, ' 
not playing, going on at this moment. It 
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makes me smile at the position, I assure you," 

" I know she is very young, but I will wait a 
year or two, if you wish it. All I ask at present 
is, that I may have opportunities to try and win 
her love." 

" Had you not better delay this step a little 
longer," said Mr. Freeth, " till you are sure that 
your regard is something more than a boyish 
fancy." 

" It was a boyish fancy a year ago," replied 
the suitor with some dignity, " it is a man's 
strong love now. I have to leave England on 
a long cruise in a few weeks, and I want to 
plead my cause at once — to-day, if you will let 
me. 

Hubert Freeth had had many a surprise in 
his life, but hardly ever so great a one as the 
present. To the end of time I suppose parents 
will be astonished, and wake as it were with a 
start, when they find that their children have 
passed out of the charmed circle of dependence, 
and steptforward to take their places in the fore- 
most files of life. Even though, theoretically, the 
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parents are ready to admit that childhood is past, 
they do not quite realize the fact till events 
budly ..d «,.d„u.bly prccUim it. 

Mr. Freeth did not answer Frank Raybrooke's 
last words very promptly. But after a few 
moments he said, 

" Then you really wish to see my daughter 
to-day I" 

** Indeed — indeed I do," 

"But I must speak to her mother, and we 
must prepare her." 

" Oh ! pray plead for me with Mrs, Freeth," 
exclaimed the young man. «if she raises objeo- 
tions. But Algernon says she is all goodness 
and kindness ; and I hope I need not fear oppo- 
sition from her." 

" I should like to speak to her privately," said 
Mr. Freeth, " and prepare my wife for this little 
surprise, so perhaps you will amuse yourself 
with the newspaper for a quarter of an hour, if 
I leave you." 

** I will try," said Frank, with a smile ; " but 
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as you are mighty, be merciful, and remember 
my suspense," 

If Mr, Freeth had been " astounded " by 
Frank Raybrooke's proposal, some yet stronger 
and superlative word is needed to express his 
wife's astonishment when the circumstance, with 
all its details, was made known to her. Yet 
she was not stricken dumb, as it is popularly 
sijpposed people are by surprises — on the con- 
trary, she became decidedly voluble, though 
chiefly in the interjectional manner. 

" Jenny I — our Jenny I — really such a child 1 
I feel inclined to rub my eyes, to make sure. I 
am not dreaming. But she is too young, much 
too young to think of such a thing — it will only 
unsettle her ; and yet — and yet it is what every- 
one would call an excellent match." 

" That is just what I feel. After all, many a 
girl has married at seventeen, and done very 
well too ; and, besides, there is no talk of an 
immediate marriage. I believe you had better 
speak to Jenny, and then, if she consents to see 
him, I will ask him to dinner ; and he can come 
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an hour before the time, if he likes. Luckily we 
shall be quite alone." 

And on this mission Mrs. Freeth entered the 
drawing-room, and interrupted the " practising." 
How she broke the tidings she had to tell is not 
precisely recorded, but in less than ten minutes 
Mrs. Freeth returned to her husband in a state 
of even heightened astonishment. 

"Oh I Hubert," she exclaimed, "we cannot 
treat Jenny as a child any longer. Of course 
she is going to accept this young man." 

" Why, what did she say I" 

" Very little. At first she turned pale, then 
flushed to crimson ; and when I drew her to- 
wards me, she burst into tears, and buried her 
face in my bosom. Of course I told her every- 
thing yoa said ; and the long and the short is, 
that she will see this Frank Raybrooke when- 
ever we like. Really, if she had been twenty, 
she could not have behaved better. Though 
agitated, as I have told you, at first, she soon 
became composed, and even dignified, with some- 
thing of Catherine's grand manner," 
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"I have often thought her like Catherine," 
observed Mr, Freeth. 

" Yes, I know you have said so ; but I never 
saw it till to-day. She is a little like her cer- 
tainly, and a darling child, but she will never 
be so handsome as her sister." 

" I don't know. Wait till she is twenty be- 
fore quite deciding that question." 

" Well, Hubert, what are we to say to this 
young man f I suppose I ought to see him ?" 

" Yes, certainly ; and I think the best plan 
will be for you to take him upstairs to Jane, 
without more ado. It is better to get the first 
interview over at once, instead of keeping the 
girl in a state of agitation for hours. But mind 
you, I will not have a positive engagement just 
yet — they are much too young. Only, as really 
there is no objection to make, we must let him 
see her. But women can manage such matters 
better than a man. I will just go and tell him 
that he is left in your hands. Then I must 
instantly be off. I have an appointment at the 
office, and ought to be there already," 
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Years have passed since that bright June day, 
but the memory of it is still fresh in . many 
hearts. To the young lovers it was indeed a 
day of days, of which each hour had its own 
beautiful stirring history, that made a picture 
on the mind in all the radiant colours that love 
can borrow from youth and hope, and which 
neither time nor circumstance can obliterate. 

Mrs. Freeth arranged the interview between 
the young people with much propriety, and yet 
consideration ; and then relieved her own feel- 
ings by telling Catherine and Miss Otway all 
that had happened. Reuben and Phoebe were 
also enlightened, and, really, before luncheon 
time, affairs had gone so fast that Jenny's new 
position seemed a recognised fact by all the 
family. Of course the young sailor remained 
for that sociable meal, for they could not tell 
him to go when the gong sounded; and of 
course he accepted the invitation to dinner, not 
tearing himself away to write to his brother — 
who was just now at Raybrooke Park — until 
late in the afternoon. Hubert Freeth came home 
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earlier than usual that day. The event of the 
morning was decidedly uppermost in his mind, 
so, for once, he left as much " work " as he 
possibly could to subordinates. He soon per- 
ceived that all the family were aware of what 
had happened, but it was from his wife that he 
heard little details. 

'^ Really, Hubert," she exclaimed, it seems 
like a dream I" 

" My dear, you often make that observation," 
interrupted Mr. Freeth ; who was a good deal 
more fastidious about his wife's little manner- 
isms than he was about the stock phrases of 
other people. 

** Do 1 1" she replied ; " well, at any rate, you 
know what I mean by it. All this has come 
upon us like a thunderbolt — yet I declare to 
you, to see those two young things together, 
you would think they had been engaged for 
three months at the very least." 

"But I told you, Bessie, that I would not 
have a positive engagement." 

" It is easy to talk in that way," replied the 
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lady; "but I should like to know what you 
call a positive engagement? When I spoke 
seriously to Jane on that subject, she looked 
me full in the face, half laughing, half crying, 
and said, with a sort of mock gravity, * Dear 
mamma, if Frank likes to marry anybody else, 
he may ; and I am sure if I change my mind I 
shall say so ; I hope papa will be satisfied with 
that arrangement.' Now, Hubert, could you 
have made any answer to that I" 

"Upon my word I don't know," said Mr. 
Freeth, laughing, "but really they seem to be 
having it all their own way." 

" But their own way is nothing to object to, 
after all. And, do you know, he wants us all 
to go down to Portsmouth, that he may show 
us over his ship, aud give us luncheon on 
board." 

" Well, you can go if you like." 

" Hark I there is a double knock and ring," 
exclaimed Mrs. Freeth. "How late it is fot 
visitors I — and I have got to dresp for din- 



ner." 
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" Perhaps it is young Raybrooke, come an 
hour before the time," said the husband, laugh- 
ing ; and his guess was right. 

Frank was shown into the drawing-room, 
which was tenantless — save that to him it was 
filled with happy memories, from the night of 
the children's party until now. At the Anti- 
podes he had remembered that room, and under 
the scorching sun of the tropics he had thought 
of its pleasant shade, and the one dear face 
associated with it. No outward thing was 
changed, only his heart seemed to have expand- 
ed, and to have become capable of receiving 
imbounded happiness. 

One by one the ladies of the family came 
down "dressed for dinner," Phoebe being the 
first who made her appearance. In fact, she 
rather hurried her toilet when she heard acci- 
dentally that Frank had arrived — expressing 
an anxious desire to see her brother-in-law that 
was to be. 

Phoebe and Jane usually dressed precisely 
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alike, and to-day they wore a pretty, light 
fabric suited to the season. But Jane was 
perhaps a little too nervous to dress quick- 
ly—or else a little too shy to enter the 
drawing-roon prematurely. If Phoebe had 
really the design of preventing a Ute-brtite 
between the lovers, she might have spared 
herself the trouble, for Catherine was in the 
drawing-room long before Jane appeared. 
Jenny's simple toilet was either very becoming, 
or the heart's awakening bad called into life 
some hidden germs of beauty, for never had 
she looked so radiant. And kind and loving 
hearts could not help but bask in the reflected 
rays of youthful happiness. 

As for Frank, not being in the least ashamed 
of his love, and not seeing why, in the present 
select family circle, he should hide it, he hung 
over the back of the low chair in which Jane 
was seated without any remorse ; and brought 
his lips within six inches of her ears, without 
really seeming to be guilty of the vulgarity of 
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whispering. Also there must have been a sin- 
gular unobserved feat of legerdemain executed 
during the pre-prandial half-hour, for when 
Jennv sat down to dinner she wore a beautiful 
ling, set with turquoise and diamonds, that 
had never been seen on her finger before. 

Truly the next few weeks were a delightful 
time to the youthful lovers, when all the threads 
of life seemed gathered up into one " knot of 
happiness." Oh I how vain and fallacious 
to the core is that theory that mystery and 
concealment, diflSculties and opposition, give 
zest to an attachment! Why, they are the 
evil atmosphere, which blights and withers the 
fairest buds of promise 1 

No ; it is when friends approve, and con- 
science at every point is satisfied, that the fresh 
pure love of two young hearts creates an Eden, 
sanctifying the common things of life, and rais- 
ing little joys to ecstasy. As ditch-water to the 
fabled nectar was that something which Phoebe 
had tasted and called Love, in comparison with 
the heart-union — of which they were neither 
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ashamed nor afraid — which bound Jane Freeth 
and Frank Bajbrooke in bonds from which 
there was to be no earthly divorce. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PHCEBE AND JANE. 

For who more blessed than youthful pair removed 
From fear of want— by mutual friends approved. 

Crabbe. 

rpHE excursion to Portsmouth duly took place, 
•*• all the ladies of the Freeth family and Gil- 
bert, now at home for the holidays, being of the 
party. The weather was perfect, and railway 
trains fitting in charmingly with all desired 
arrangements, the day was essentially one of 
pleasure, without even Mrs. Freeth experiencing 
overpowering fatigue. But we know that, to 
the jaundiced eye, all things are discoloured, 
and, in Uke manner, to the diseased mind's eye 
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fair sights seem foul. Perhaps uo evil passion 
is more capable of distorting the mental vision 
than that vice of ignoble souls— envy, coupled, 
as it generally is, with selfish and wounded 
vanity ; and the wretched girl, Phoebe Freeth, 
was too much corrupted by self-will, self-love, 
and a course of deception, to feel any reflected 
rays — ^to take any real pleasure in the happiness 
of another, even though that other were her 
own young sister. 

In truth, Phoebe had become a most accom- 
plished hypocrite, aided not a little in her down- 
ward career by the subtle influence of the 
worthless woman Burton, to whom, by very 
slow degrees, she had absolutely grown to look 
up for guidance and advice. Evil-doing yokes 
us with companions more " strange " and terri- 
ble than unprovoked adversity ever encounters, 
and the moral deterioration which had ensued 
to Phoebe from her making a confidante and 
companion of such an arch-traitress was simply 
incalculable. 

The little party had arrived in London from 
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Portsmouth between eight and nine o'clock in 
the evening, and Phcebe, pleading fatigue and 
sleepiness, retired at once to her room. In 
reality she was longing to see Burton, to ascer- 
tain if there was any secret message or letter 
for her, and to pour out in speech to a sympa- 
thising listener some of her pent-up feelings. 

" There 1 shut the door I" she exclaimed, as 
the woman followed her into the room, ostensi- 
bly to help her off with her mantle and put 
away her hat. "Oh I I am so glad to be at 
home again. I never was so sick of anything 
in my life 1 But tell me, have you seen him to- 
day? — or is there any letter for mel" she 
added, dropping her voice almost to a whisper. 

" Yes, miss, that is why I came up without 
waiting for you to ring," replied the woman, 
drawing a letter from her pocket. " I thought 
you would like to have it at once." 

" That was right and kind of you," said the 
young girl, opening the letter eagerly. ** What 
should I do without you 1 I don't feel there is 
another soul I can trust." 
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** La, miss I But 1 am sure it is the greatest 
pleasure to serve you." 

The letter, though apparently satisfactory, 
was but short, so that Phoebe's perusal of it 
scarcely interrupted the dialogue, and Burton 
continued— 

*^ I think, though, you are quite right not to 
trust anyone. Parents have such awful power 
over their children who are not of age." 

*' The laws are shameAil, and ought to be 
altered," cried Phoebe, with the utmost gravity. 
« It is horrible tyranny forbidding the banns, 
and refusing a licence, and all the rest of it ; 
and then pretending one is not old enough to 
judge for oneself — such rubbish 1 Why, there 
is a proof at this very time in our family that 
age has nothing to do with it, if only we hap- 
pen to like somebody with plenty of money." 

** You may say that, I am sure," said Burton. 

'^ I hope I shall never pass such another day 
as to-day has been," continued Phoebe ; " to see 
one's own younger sister made such a ridiculous 
fuss about, and treated with a sort of dignity 
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as an engaged girl, was really enough to pro- 
voke anyone. A chit like that to be treated 
like a sort of queen, everybody thanking her 
lover for the charming day they had had, and 
knowing it was on her account it had all been 
done — grand luncheon on board, and everything. 
Only I happened to be downright hungry, or I 
think I should have choked." 

" Don't you fret ; you are an engaged young 
lady too, and with a much nicer lover, in my 
opinion. Besides, sailors are so fickle, perhaps 
he'll break her heart yet. I don't know any- 
one like Mr. Rawlins, that I don't, and he's such 
a kind gentleman. It is a cruel, horrid shame 
that he should have enemies who set people 
against him." 

"Even my brother Lionel, whose life he 
saved, never sees him or writes to him now. 
Such ingratitude I But it only makes me more 
indifiEerent to my own family. When I do take 
the stepi there will be very little to regret. 
Meanwhile, you dear, good soul — I know you 
will do all you can for me. As for ever seeing 
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him again till I go to him for good, I don't be- 
lieve I shall, for they all watch me as a cat 
watches a mouse, and 1 am worn out and miser- 
able from having to be always on my guard. 
It would be so nice to be able to talk to other 
people as I talk to you, but I feel that I dare 
not trust anyone." 

** You had better not — ^indeed, you had better 
not !" cried Burton, in a tone that a little be- 
trayed her alarm at the mere suggestion. 

" I know that. I felt my way, just ever so 
little, one day with Mrs. Brindley, talking about 
the control of parents, and marrying for love, 
and BO on, and I found it would not do. Once 
I thought she might have helped us, for I am 
sure, when she was keeping house here, she did 
everything to encourage him. But I understand 
it all now." 

" Do you really?" said Burton. 

** Yes ; once I fancied she would have liked 
Lionel to fall in love with her daughter, but 
latterly I think she has had grander notions, 
and she had heard Mr. Rawlins was connected 
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with the nobility, and she did not know of his 
troubles ; and my belief is, that she thought at 
first it was Aline he came to see." 

" Mr. Rawlins had better taste." 

" Now, Burton, don't you pay compliments." 

" I am sure, Miss Phoebe, I am only saying 
what I think." 

" Well, well, there is no denying Miss Brind- 
ley is an attractive girl — all the more ought I 
to be grateful for being preferred. And then 
he is so well-connected, he might really have 
looked much higher. I can see that mamma 
and papa think ever so much of the brother of 
a baronet, and yet they despise Mr. Rawlins, 
who is own cousin to an Earl. People are so 
inconsistent 1" 

"It is one comfort. Miss Phoebe, that your 
present life is not going to last for ever." 

" You may say that, for I am heartily sick of 
the tyranny with which I am treated.. But the 
tables will be turned when Mr. Rawlins gets an 
appointment. And perhaps he will be made an 
ambassador, or something, and then I shall go 
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to Court as a much greater lady than either of 
my Bisters." 

" And you would look it, too." 
** That is not the question. But, meanwhile, 
it is miserable here. Once I thought it might 
have been safe to have told Miss Brindley, and 
she could have helped me so much." 
"Could she?" 

" Oh I yes, many ways. But I found she had 
heard the cruel stories about Mr. Rawlins, and 
quite believed them. She even defended Lio- 
nel's ingratitude quite warmly. So, after that, 
I felt she was dangerous." 

'* I should think so," exclaimed Burton, with 
emphasis. "But," she continued, "don't you 
think, miss, I had better go now, for fear I 
should be wanted, and for fear it should look 
suspicious like, my staying so long!" 

" Quite right — quite right. Only you might 
say, what is the truth, that I should like 
some tea and bread and butter. But ask 
mamma to let you bring it to me, and then I 
can talk to you about the packing up, which 
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ought to begin soon. It will only seem, you 
know, that I am arranging to go to Five Oaks. 
So far the idea of that visit is lucky, it will ac- 
count for my sorting out things. And if my 
relations make me deceitful, it's not my fault, 
now, is it ?" 

" Surely not. They bring it upon themselves, 
that's what I think. But I'll soon be back with 
the tea. As you say, miss, it's time to make up 
your mind what you'll take, and what you'll 
leave. I've bought a lovely trunk, just what you 
meant, to-day; and who's to know, when I send 
it away, as it will appear, to a friend of mine in 
the country — who's to know, I say, where it 
goes, or what it contains ?" 

" Oh I Burton, how clever you are, you think 
of everything !" 

Like passing from some foul and noxious 
atmosphere to the breath of a flower-garden, or 
from the din and jangle of discordant noises to 
the soul-soothing influence of sweet music, is 
the thought-travelling which takes us away from 
the vile plotting of Phoebe Freeth and her evil 
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counsellor, to the presence of ** little*' Jenny, as 
the yonng sailor's betrothed is still often and 
rather ridiculously called. For she has reached 
at least the medium height of woman, and every 
week that has latterly passed has seemed to 
fling round her some new womanly grace. 

The crimson glory of the sunset had faded 
away into harmony with the deepening twilight, 
but the evening was so lovely that Mrs. Freeth, 
with Catherine and Jane, declined having lights 
in the drawing-room. They had just finished 
taking their refreshing tea, and were now seated 
near an open window, chatting about the inci- 
dents of the pleasant day. Jenny was on a 
stool at her mother's feet, but leaning her head 
rather luxuriously on Mrs. Freeth's lap. Cathe- 
rine was so near that their hands easily met, 
and more than once, when the conversation was 
very earnest, the elder sister clasped the young 
girl's fingers caressingly, and in token of sym- 
pathy. 

The street-lamps cast a little light into the 
room, but still it was quite dusk, too dusk to' 

VOL. in. F 
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trace any expression on Jenny's face, yet the 
tones of her voice conveyed all needful assur- 
ance to her mother and sister, and, as it fell on 
their ears, made their hearts glad in her happi- 
ness. 

" Oh I mamma," she exclaimed, " what a 
wonderful world it is, and what happiness there 
is in it I But that / should be so happy — that 
is the surprise ! Oh I how good God is to mel" 

And the voice suggested that tears, true tears 
of grateful joy, were almost ready to flow, 

"Do you know," she continued, "if there 
were not the little trial of Frank going away, 
I should be almost frightened at my happiness. 
Don't laugh, dear mamma, at what T say, it is 
really not all nonsense. I should feel that some- 
thing horrible and dreadful must happen to 
break the spell." 

" Well, my dear," replied Mrs. Freeth, ** it is 
a great comfort that you are not going to 
grieve about his sailing." 

" Oh I I don't quite promise not to grieve." 

" Don't you t Then I hardly know what you 
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mean ; but I do know, J&mj dear, that it makes 
me Yery happy to see yon ao contented with 
yonr lot, and the more I see of the yonng 
man the more I like him.** 

^ Please, mamma, say * love.' I should like to 
hear you say you loved him.** 

^ Well, I daresay I shall love him in time.'* 

'•Do try. You would at once if you half 
knew how good he is. Couldn*t you see to- 
day how he was adored by everybody." 

" I think he is very much liked by his cap- 
tain and the other officers," replied Mrs. Freeth, 
with a smile; '* but * adored ' is rather a strong 
word." 

" Perhaps it is," cried the young girl, laugh- 
ing ; " but a weak word would not express what 
I feel and think. Now, mamma, did not you 
notice, when he was showing us over the ship, 
how the common sailors spoke to him t" 

"My dear, their manner was only that of 
proper respect and obedience." 

" Mamma, I shall have to pinch you if you 
talk in that vr&j. It is my ear for music, I sup- 
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pose, but if I were blind, I should know all 
about people by their voices ; and I am certain 
every one of those men we spoke to had real 
affection for Frank. Oh I I did feel so proud of 
him ; and though at first I rather dreaded see- 
ing so many people, and had made up my mind 
to be so careful that they should not suspect 
anything, I am afraid I got off my guard. 
Now, Kate, you were with me more even than 
mamma was — do you think anything was no- 
ticed?" 

"Not disagreeably eo, I am sure," replied 
Catherine ; " but you and the lieutenant are not 
skilful hypocrites ** 

** Oh I call him Frank/' interrupted Jenny. 

*'Well, you and Frank, not being skilful 
hypocrites, did behave a little as if you pre- 
ferred each other to anyone else ; or rather, I 
should say, he looked the lover. Don't distress 
yourself, Jenny,, you behaved quite properly. 
In my opinion the affectation of indifference in 
your position is just as detestable as the other 
extreme.** 
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" Darling Kate to say bo," cried Jane, with 
a tight squeeze of her sister*s hand ; ^' and after 
all, why should I be ashamed ?" 

« Why, indeed 1" 

^* Only it is not pleasant to be noticed, and 
perhaps criticised with a sort of wonder what 
he can see in me. But Til try not to mind. 
Poor fellow, he is to be but a week longer in 
London before he sails. His brother is coming 
up from Raybrooke Park, to wish him good- 
bye." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A PARTING. 



The bitter word wMch closed all earthly friendship, 
And finished every feast of love — ^farewell I 

POLLOK. 

FN three days Catherine was to return to Five 
-*■ Oaks ; and about the same time Frank 
Raybrooke was expected to take leave of his 
betrothed, and finally join his ship, now under 
orders to sail for the United States of America. 
His brother was also in London, and, under all 
the circumstances of the projected alliance, 
nothing seemed more natural than for the 
Freeths to make up a "family dinner party." 
The new Baronet appeared to have been ex- 
cessively engaged, for he had not yet found an 
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opportunitj of calling at Telford House ; but 
he had taken care that the omission might not 
appear a slight, by sending a great many mes- 
sages of apology, and writing a most cordial 
and gratifying letter to Mr. Freeth, on the occa- 
sion of Frank's engagement. However, he ac- 
cepted the invitation to the hurriedly-arranged 
little party, and at the appointed hour duly 
presented himself. 

Yes, though he had made personal inquiries 
at the door during the illness of the children, 
and had sent many messages, Algernon had 
never entered the house since that fateful day 
when Catherine fainted in his presence. It 
was true that the death of Sir Richard Ray- 
brooke, by which he inherited title and fortune, 
bad given him much business occupation, and 
called him away from London for a time ; but 
Algernon was essentially a man who, if he had 
had the " will " to call, would have found the 
** way." This coming to dinner was a thing which, 
for his brother's sake, and for general appear- 
ance sake, had to be done ; but Algernon had 
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made certain determined resolutions, which were 
not at all likely to be broken in the future. 

Old Uncle Thomas had consented to be of the 
party, when he understood it was to be strictly 
a family affair — '* just the Raybrookes and them- 
selves, and no evening party afterwards," as- 
surances which had been drawn forth by the 
old man's queries. Jane was somewhat his pet, 
and he was really anxious to judge for himself 
of her intended husband. 

At dinner Jane sat between the two brothers, 
old Mr. Freeth and Catherine being their vis-a- 
vis, Algernon's change of style and title a little 
confused Mrs. Freeth — more than once she call- 
ed him Mr. Raybrooke as of old, and then apo- 
logised for her mistake. 

" Do call me only Algernon," he exclaimed. 
•'I assure you I have not got used to the prefix 
myself yet, and have no wish to hear it from 
you, dear Mrs. Freeth, or any of your family. 
Lady Hartrington is the only woman that has 
ever called me simply by my Christian name 
since my poor mother died ; and, now I come to 
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think of it, I believe that is one of the reasons 
I am so fond of her." 

It was a natural enough thing among inti- 
mate friends to saj, but the Freeths all felt that 
Algernon wished them to accept him already as 
a " family connection." It was altogether a plea- 
sant and even merry meeting ; the old uncle was 
in great force, and full of anecdotes of bygone 
days and bygone personages, and the young 
people present, more especially those just opposite 
to him, seemed excellent and interested listen- 
ers. He remembered having met Algernon on 
a former occasion, and seemed aware of his inti- 
macy with the family, and perhaps it struck him 
as a little curious that it should have been the 
younger brother, the comparative stranger, who 
had &llen " over head and ears " in love with 
little Jenny. He did not much wonder at her 
having been preferred to Phoebe, for though the 
latter was the more strictly handsome of the 
two, there was a winning grace, a fearless 
frankness, quite unallied to boldness, about 
Jenny that was especially captivating. Bold- 
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ness and fihyness both spring from excessive 
self-consciousness, and perhaps it is the happy 
medium in manner which generally shows the 
unselfish, well-balanced character. 

In the course of conversation some allusion 
was made to Frank's speedy departure, and 
then Algernon a little surprised them all, except 
Catherine, by saying that he should accompany 
his brother. 

"Yes," he exclaimed, "I am really going. 
Frank's captain has invited me to cross the At- 
lantic as his guest, and the opportunity is too 
tempting a one to be lost." 

" Shall you make a long stay in America ?" 
asked the old man. 

" Oh, that is just what I cannot tell," replied 
Algernon ; " and yet I suppose I must stay long 
enough to see the cities, and see the sights, and 
know the people best worth seeing and know- 
mg. 

** Then that means a sojourn of years," ex- 
claimed the old man ; '* and as a septuagenarian 
perhaps I ought not to expect to be here on 
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your return. And yet I should like to hear your 
account of the Great Republic, the great experi- 
ment in modern history." 

^* Our friend will perhaps write a book about 
his travels," observed Hubert Freeth. 

^' There is no knowing what follies a man 
may be tempted to commit/' replied Algernon ; 
*' but unless I feel that I have something to say 
which has not already been better said than I 
can say it, I will refrain from pen and ink. Be- 
sides that taking notes with all the tnalice pre- 
p/inse of intending to use them, destroys half 
one's pleasure. And, after all, there have been 
so many books written about America that it 
seems almost as much used up as Rome and 
Naples." 

•' Not quite," said old Mr. Freeth ; " there is 
this great difference, that the past of Italy is so 
great and so dazzling that modern aspects are 
dwarfed by comparison ; whereas America seems 
always expanding, always offering new com- 
binations and astonishing results to the thought- 
ful observer. Ah, I wish I were a dozen years 
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younger, then I too would cross the Atlantic, 
and judge of things for myself." 

"And what a reception, uncle, you would 
have 1" exclaimed their host. 

" Ah, I have many good friends and corre- 
spondents in the States ; and this reminds me — 
would you, Sir Algernon, like some letters of 
introduction ?" 

" Oh I very much indeed," replied Raybrooke. 
"I was just wishing for something of the kind. 
There is certainly one advantage in having no 
ties, I can go just where I please. And I mean 
to see everything — even to go among the red 
Indians, if possible. I dare say I shall be away 
for years." 

"A time will come," said Hubert Freeth, 
** when you will grow tired of roving, and want 
to settle down again in Old England." 

"Well, it may be so," answered Algernon, 
" one never can tell. And, by-the-by, there is 
something I wanted to say. If any of you 
would like some shooting next Autumn, do go 
down to Raybrooke. The place is not by any 
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means shut up. Poor old Ladj Raybrooke is 
staying there for the present, but she occupies 
her own apartments, and, in feet, is too great 
an invalid to do the honours ; the servants, how- 
ever, would get rooms ready at a day or two's 
notice, and I should so like you all to know the 
place. There are some curious old pictures that 
might interest you, if you care to notice how 
likenesses crop out. There is one of an ancestor 
who fell in the Civil Wars that looks like Frank 
in masquerade I" Then speaking in an under 
tone to Jane he said, ^' I'll have it photographed 
for you ; I think you would like to have it I" 

Jenny coloured a little, but she had accepted 
her position, and thanked Algernon for his in- 
tended gift, naturally and sincerely. Altogether 
it was a sociable meeting, in which the ties of 
acquaintanceship and friendship seemed drawn 
perceptibly closer. In the drawing-room, after 
dinner, Reuben started some political subject to 
Algernon, on which for a wonder they agreed ; 
and on the strength of this accordance he uttered 
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a hearty wish that Raybrooke were in Parliament, 
and on his side of the House. 

" Time works wonders," said Hubert Freeth 
jocosely ; ** at any rate, when our friend does re- 
turn home, I hope he will resume his political 
career — it is the right thing for a young man in 
his position." 

" As you say, time works wonders," returned 
Algernon, " and it would be one of the pleasant- 
est things in life to find myself co-operating 
with Mr, Appersley. But I don't see my way 
to ratting just yet, and 1 am afraid Appersley is 
too staunch in his views to come round to 
mine." 

*' Phoebe, what is the matter with you ?" asked 
the old uncle, who was ever a privileged person, 
accustomed to say anything he liked. " I de- 
clare you have scarcely opened your lips all the 
evening," he continued ; " what is the matter, I 
say t" 

** Oh 1 nothing is the matter ; I should have 
talked had I had anything to say," replied the 
girl, but there was a certain confusion in her 
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manner which was not unnoticed by the shrewd 
old man. 

"Nothing to say ! why, you used to be always 
a ready chatterbox. I declare I bhould have 
thought you were the engaged young lady in- 
stead of Jane. Don't give way too much to 
reverie, my dear, it's a bad habit." 

" Is it, Uncle T Well, what you call reverie 
s a good deal pleasanter than talking to people 
who don't care about one." As she spoke, her 
lip quivered as if there were a conflict of 
emotions in her mind, among which envy cer- 
tainly held a place. 

The old man took a pinch of snuff, but said 
no more to Phoebe either about taciturnity or 
reverie, but he watched the girl more than once, 
and she puzzled him not a little. 

When the time came for guests to depart, 
Algernon startled his friends by saying, 

" I am afraid I must make this my final leave- 
taking ; I have so much to do. I know you will 
excuse me if I do not see you again. Good- 
bye — good-bye ; God bless you, njy very dear 
friends 1" 
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He shook hands warmly with everyone, and 
returned a second time to Mrs. Freeth, holding 
her hand between both of his ; and he did the 
same by Catherhie, her husband standing at her 
elbow. The pressure of her hand was the last 
he experienced. But Algernon had fought a 
good fight, and determined wisely and bravely. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



DOWN THE PREGIPIGB. 



The gates of conscience strong self-will had closed ; 
Their hinges rost with lengthened-out disuse, 
And will not yield to gentle spirit touch 
Of guardian angel near. 

/\NLY a few hours have passed, and, so fistr as 
^ refreshing sleep was concerned, Phoebe 
Freeth might as well have remained up all 
night, for no wholesome rest has been hers ; and 
now that she is dressed, equipped for walking, 
before five o'clock in the morning, she has just 
the haggard look of a girl who has spent half 
the night in a ball-room. 
I wonder if, even at this last moment, no 
VOL. III. G 
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warning voice sounded in her ear, " Desist — de- 
sist I" I wonder if no memory of early lessons 
of truth and duty made itself felt ? I wonder 
if no home affections tugged at her heart, and 
agonised her with the knowledge of the pain 
she was going to inflict T If they did she made 
no sign. But the truth is, she was under the 
absolute dominion of an ardent passion, which 
she had never once so much as attempted to 
restrain. It had well-nigh stifled conscience, 
blinded judgment, and by slow degrees worn 
away maiden dignity and reserve. Still she 
did retain just enough understanding of the 
enormity of her present proceeding to be a 
little more unnerved than she had expected to 
find herself. Enormity, that is, in the eyes of 
the world, she would have said, for the per- 
suasions of Cuthbert Rawlins, the pleading of 
her own inclinations, and the assurances of the 
false, bad woman whom she had made her con- 
fidantey had in a very great measure justified 
her conduct to hersel£ 

Phoebe's room had an eastern aspect, and. 
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early as it was, the morning sunshine gleamed 
on to her toilet-table with every moment a 
broadening band of light. She had hurried her 
dressing, mistrusting her truth-telling watch, 
and, being ready for her departure a little be- 
fore the appointed time, she had a few minutes 
of dull, anxious waiting. As she saw herself 
reflected in the glass, she was conscious how ill 
and worn she looked, and the consciousness did 
not improve her physiognomy. A new ten-or 
was beginning to seize her — the terror that 
Burton had overslept herself or purposely for- 
saken her — ^when the woman — more in dishahilU 
than Phoebe had ever before seen her, and with- 
out the formality of a knock, stealthily opened 
the door. 

** Oh I Burton, it's late, is it not?" said 
Phoebe, in a suppressed voice. "I'm quite, 
quite ready." 

*^ Not late, miss, at all, for the clock ha^ not 
yet struck," replied the woman. " I wouldn't 
have been behind time on no account. And I 
have unchained the hall-door and drawn back 
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the bolts, so you will be able to slip out in a 
moment." 

" That's right. I suppose everyone is asleep 
still, and that we are sure not to be heard I" 

" Quite sure," cried Burton, in a re-assuring 
tone. " I don't step as light as you, but I am 
only in my stockings, and that way one is not 
easily heard." And as she spoke the woman 
put forward one of her shoeless feet. 

" Then you can carry my jewel-case. In its 
leathern cover it looks just like a writing-desk. 
1 can manage my cloak and little bag. I hope 
the nasty stairs won't creak, as they do some- 
times." 

The stairs seemed better behaved than might 
have been expected, but a staircase window 
had been left open for ventilation, and its sash 
rattled, and its blind flapped noisely in the 
fresh morning breeze. Phoebe started at the 
sound, and the next moment the hall clock be- 
gan chiming the quarters, preparatory to its 
leisurely striking the hour. In her excited frame 
of mind the ringing tone of the clock, familiar as 
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it was to her ears, seemed quite alarming, and 
she said in an impetuous whisper, 

" Oh, Burton, won't they hear — won't it waken 
them T" 

** La, miss, you forget the hundreds of 
times you've slept through all the hours' 
striking. And you may be very sure that long 
before that clock struck Mr. Rawlins was wait- 
ing outside." 

" Oh, I hope so— else what shall I do I" 

" Never you fear 1" 

On a mat in the hall lay a favourite little 
dog, «amed Watch on account of his sharpness 
and vigilance. But why should he bark because 
members of the family came down betimes that 
morning? On the contrary, he flapped his bushy 
tail repeatedly on the floor, by way of greeting, 
though without rising from his lair. 

Burton was right in her belief that Cuthbert 
Rawlins would not keep them waiting. Long 
before the appointed hour he had been within 
sight of the door of Telford House, but had 
taken care not to attract the notice of a police- 
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man who passed him, by any appearance of 
loitering or mystery. 

Stealthily the street door was opened, and 
Burton looked out ; she raised her hand, the 
signal was enough, and in a few seconds the 
young man had rearched the door-steps. At this 
stage of the proceedings Burton was very 
anxious there should be no lingering. She was 
even a little impatient of Phoebe's leave-taking, 
and thnist the jewel-case into Cuthbert's hands, 
receiving, however, from him a minute packet 
in return. It contained a roll of sovereigns, in 
fulfilment of a solemn league and covenant. 

It was done. Hannah Burton closed the street 
door as gently as possible; but now the dog grew 
a little uneasy, whined audibly, and sniffed at 
the threshold. How the woman hated the faith- 
ful animal — how willingly she would have slain 
it, had she dared 1 But self-preservation is 
the first law of such natures as hers, and so she 
stooped and petted and caressed it. Yet the 
dog was but partially soothed, .as it shrank away 
from her pats. 
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BurtoD, however, was destined to meet with 
a greater annoyance than the dog's vigilance 
before she reached her own .room. It may be 
remembered that Gilbert made one of the party 
to Portsmouth, and ever since that occasion he 
had been " half-crazed " on the subject of ships 
and ship-building. The boy engineer— for such 
Gilbert was — ^had his head fall of certain inven- 

* 

tions which he had heard discussed by his elders, 
and in his youthful arrogance fiilly believed 
that he had hit upon some new system of ma- 
chinery by means of which an enormous rud- 
der could be moved. Gilbert had long been the 
happy owner of a box of tools, and on the attic 
floor was a lumber room where the boy kept odds 
and ends of things. He was a famous amateur 
carpenter, and mended Teddy's broken toys to 
perfection ; but just now he had a higher aim 
than the mere repairing of injury. 

Among his little brother's unused playthings 
was a ship, in such a doleful plight that a nur- 
sery story had been invented to account for its 
condition. It was supposed to have had its side 
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stove in by an iceberg, and also to have been 
wrecked on the Goodwin Sands; likewise its 
mainmast had been carried away in a hurricane, 
and the rudder — that was the great point- 
had been broken and disabled. Gilbert felt that 
here was an opportunity for an experiment ; he 
would repair Teddy's ship, as a most agreeable 
surprise against his return from Hastings, and 
fit it up with the newly-invented rudder. This 
work had been the chief occupation of the pre- 
ceding day, but it was by no means finished ; 
and being possessed by one ruling idea, the boy 
had awakened early, and soon determined to 
have a good spell of work before breakfast. 
Therefore it was that when Hannah Burton, in 
her " stocking feet," crept up the last flight of 
stairs, she was startled by hearing first the 
sound of gentle hammering, and then a sup- 
pressed whistle. 

What was to be done? Burton's plan had 
been to return to her bed, be half an hour later 
than her usual time in rising, and then plead 
that she had overslept herself. But she could 
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not reach her chamber without passing the lum- 
ber-room, the door of which stood wide open I 
She had not, however, much time for reflection, 
for Gilbert, moving about the room in search of 
some implement, perceived her at the top of the 
stairs, and instantly exclaimed, 

" What I you up at this time in the morning ! 
What next, I wonder?" 

" Oh, Master Gilbert, I am not up — that is, 
to be called up for the day, at all ; but I am al- 
most dead with the toothache, and I have been 
down stairs to look for a clove to put in my 
mouth;" and suiting the action to the word, 
she raised the corner of the shawl she had drawn 
round her to her face, and swayed her head 
backwards and forwards as if in agony, 

" Cloves are of no use," said Gilbert. " Have 
it out. I have got things here just as good as 
dentist's instruments. You sit down and show 
me which it is ; I'll draw it in a jifiy." 

"You draw a tooth. Master Gilbert I How 
ever can you think of such a thing ?" 

" Think of such a thing 1 why, I took out two 
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of Teddy's teeth when I was at home for the 
Easter." 

"That was quite a different thing, Master 
Gilbert," returned Burton ; " but I thank you all 
the same. Perhaps I am a trifle easier since I 
got the clove ; and I'll go and lie down again 
for an hour. Not that I haven't slept — I woke 
just now with the 'scrutiating pain." 

" Well, just as you like — but I say have it 
out. Now look here, Burton, what a capital job 
I am making 1 Won't the little ' brick' be pleas- 
ed to find his ship better than new." 

"You're a very clever young gentleman, that's 
for certain ; but I am only interfering and inter- 
rupting." Saying which, Burton passed on to her 
room. 

"Clever young gentleman, indeed!" she 
muttered to herself when her door was closed ; 
"other people need be clever tool The little 
monster, with his teeth-drawing 1" 

As for Gilbert, the exigencies of his rudder- 
making drove Burton's supposed toothache for 
a while quite out of his memory. 
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When Phcebe Freeth, perhaps involuntarily, 
looked back on the closed door of her father's 
house, no doubt there was a rush of mingled 
emotions in her heart; but Rawlins was pouring 
endearing words into her ear, and they stifled 
any lingering regrets. Her face lost its anxious, 
haggard look, and flushed now with hope and 
pleasure. 

" Let me carry everything," he exclaimed, 
attempting to relieve her of her travelling bag 
and cloak. 

" No, no, you take care of the dressing-case, 
I know how heavy it is. But must we walk?" 
continued Phoebe; " is no conveyance to be had!" 

^a thought it a risk, my darling, to engage 
anything and bring it near the house," cried 
Bawlins ; " we are not safe for the next four or 
five hours." 

Phoebe knew perfectly well what he meant, 
but she made no answer. 

" Presently," said Rawlins, " we shall be able 
to take a cab without attracting notice. Ah, 
there is one," he exclaimed, hailing the driver ; 
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but it was a night cab, which had left the Btand 
and was going home. 

Even at this supreme moment of emotion and 
evil-doing — and perhaps because of the excite- 
ment — the young girl was singularly alive to 
the aspect of London in the early Summer 
morning. There was something almost weird 
in the look of the closed houses, as if with a 
sort of semi-life they slept like their occupants. 
It was one of those brilliant mornings which 
weather-prophets declare too bright to last, and 
the sunshine glittered on the top panes of the 
tall houses till they sparkled like diamonds. 
But the streets were at first mysteriously still, 
at least to Phoebe, who had never before seen 
them except in the busy hours of thei day or 
night. However, as they proceeded onwards 
the pavement became more thickly dotted with 
wayfarers, mostly workmen going forth to the 
day's toil, or returning fi:om night labour. Mail 
carts also, to and from the post-oflBce, rattled 
along, and traders in perishable articles were 
early astir to reach the markets ; and soon shut- 
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ters began to be taken down, and the town was 
awakening. 

By this time Cuthbert and Phoebe had pro- 
cured a cab, and were driving fast to an hotel 
in the heart of the City, where an early sub- 
stantial breakfast had been ordered to be ready. 
The waiter supposed it was some male friend 
coming to London by an early train whom the 
gentleman expected, and was a little surprised 
to see a young lady instead. But waiters are 
so accustomed to strangers, and to circumstances 
which seem incomprehensible, that their little 
suprises are very evanescent. The man, how- 
ever, who waited upon them at breakfast put 
this and that together, and when, about nine 
o'clock, they sallied forth, Cuthbert saying 
they should be back in an hour, the waiter ob- 
served to the barmaid that he shouldn't wonder 
if they were a runaway couple gone now to be 
married. 

" I noticed," he added, " she had no wedding- 
ring — perhaps I shall be able to see her hand 
when they come back." 
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Cuthbert Rawlins had made the necessary 
preparations for his marriage with unscrupulous 
cunning. He showed Phoebe the marriage- 
license, but she was too ignorant of the affairs 
of life to know that he must have perjured him- 
self to procure it. She thought that any diffi- 
culty about the non-consent of parents had been 
overcome by influence — Rawlins was always 
talking of his influential friends — or else by 
money payment. 

The beautiful old church to which he was 
now leading the infatuated girl was situated in 
the heart of the City of London, not a stone's 
throw from the hotel where they had break- 
fasted, and was surrounded by merchants' 
counting-houses and offices. A century ago 
rich men, city magnates, lived where their busi- 
ness was conducted, and married and reared 
families, without, perhaps, wandering a dozen 
miles from home. Then gay weddings and 
pious baptisms, with " troops of friends " look- 
ing on, were frequent events in the ** Christo- 
pher Wren Church," and on Sundays its high- 
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backed, soft-oushioDed pews were occupied by 
parishioners — worshippers more or less devout. 
Now-a-days the weddings and baptisms are 
few, and the Sabbath congregations pitifully 
small. Eich merchants live out of town, and 

the city parishes are like urban deserts on the 

» 

Sabbath day. But still the Church Services 
are performed, however few the worshippers, 
and there had been no difficulty in arranging 
for the marriage-ceremony to take place. 

And now the appointed morning was come, 
and the Curate was in readiness to officiate, 
when the young couple entered the sacred edi- 
fice. Hitherto Phoebe had kept up her spirits 
with a bravery worthy of a better cause, but, 
as she entered the church, she felt chilled bodily 
and mentally. She had taught herself to think 
that she cared not for the support of friends ; 
for her parents' blessing ; for a bevy of sympa- 
thising bridemaids; for loving looks and 
encouraging words ; for the symbolising white 
dress and sweet flowers — yet the want of a 
something which this combination represents 
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made itself felt in a very agonizing manner, and 
Phoebe buret into tears. 

Cuthbert tried to comfort her with food 
words and earnest promises of devotion, and so 
far Bucceeded that she was somewhat calmed 
before they reached the altar. But appearances 
were so strange that the clergyman thought it 
his duty to ask very pointedly if they had no 
friends for witnesses, and to rauke a sbort ex- 
hortation about the solemnity of the occasion. 
And when — the ceremony having begun — the 
Stirling appeal was made to conscience, as the 
pair must answer at " the dreadful day of judg- 
ment," he paused a little longer than is usual. 

But there was no audible response, however 
conscience might sting. The solemnization of 
matrimony proceeded ; it was the bald-headed 
old clerk who " gave the bride away " — the 
pew-opener, a widow in rusty black, who held 
her gloves. 

The newly-married pair returned for a few 

^lonrs to the diogy hotel, where the waiter, in 

»ie, had hia curiosity gratified. Before 
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. leaving town for their honeymoon there were 
certain letters to write, which took both time 
and consideration. More than one production 
was destroyed as not desirably worded; and 
finally the statement of facts and entreaty for 
forgiveness were made with great brevity. 
Meanwhile, the day had grown lowering; at 
the railway-station Phoebe's box was found duly 
booked and labelled, but they started on their 
journey in the midst of a thunderstorm. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THOSE SHE LEFT BEHIND. 

Woe is me for my hurt ! my wound is grievous ; but I 
said, '''• Truly this is a grief, and I must bear it. *^ — Jere- 
miah, X. 19. 

IT is said that sorrows always come " in bat- 
talions/' and it was bad news which occa- 
sioned some slight delay in the discovery of 
Phoebe's flight. The first post brought a letter 
from Hastings, in which the old nurse, Janet 
Gillespie, gave a very unsatisfactory description 
of Teddy's condition. Little Lucy, she said, 
bad completely recovered from the effects of 
the fever, and the sea-breezes had brought back 
the roses to her cheeks ; but with her brother 
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ihe case was different, and lurking illness still 
kept him pale and thin. Janet was growing 
anxious,, and wished to be relieved from re- 
sponsibility by bringing the children home. 
The Hastings doctor whom she had consulted 
had admitted the boy was " very delicate," and 
the phrase had frightened her, remembering his 
sturdy little frame hardly two months ago. 

Mrs. Freeth knew that the little boy had 
rallied from the fever less favourably than his 
sister had done, but the present definite account 
quite unnerved her; her hand shook as she 
poured out the tea, and she could not refi*ain 
from tears. Even Mr. Freeth was visibly dis- 
tressed, for they both knew that the faithful 
old nurse would not have alarmed them need- 
lessly. Absorbed in thoughts of the younger 
children, Mrs. Freeth did not for some little 
time notice the absence of Phoebe. Suddenly, 
however, she exclaimed, 

" Where's Phoebe I — what can make her so 
late this morning f 

Of course there was no answer to these ques- 

h2 
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tionSy bat some one suggested that the gong 
ifbatilrl again be sonnded — ^perhaps she had not 
heard the first summons ; and this accordingly 
was done. But as no Phoebe appeared, the bell 
was rung, and orders were sent to Burton that 
she should inquire why Miss Phoebe was not 
down to breakfast. 

The woman was prepared for something of 
this sort ; she had arranged her part, and was 
equal to the occasion. Presently she entered 
the breakfast^room, and said, with the most 
natural air, 

** I think, ma'am, Miss Phoebe must be gone 
out ; she's not in her room, or anywhere that I 
can SCO." 

" Gone out I" exclaimed Mrs. Freeth, in anxi- 
ous amazement; **but when did you see her 

last r 

" I have not soon her at all this morning. I 
wondorod at her not ringing, as usual, and 
when I went up to see if I was wanted," pro- 
ooodod Burton, "I found her door ajar, and 
that she was not in her room. But don't be 
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frightened, ma'am/' she cried, seeing the mo« 
ther's distress, and yet not wincing under it — 
" don't be frightened. Miss Phoebe's not like a 
little child. I daresay this fine morning she 
wanted a walk." 

**A walk — by herself— at this time in the 
morning ! — surely she would not dare " 

" Hush 1" said Mr. Freeth, authoritatively ; 
he was hardly less moved than his wife, but he 
had more prudence and self-command, and did 
not wish Burton to guess at their fears. " Fin- 
ish your breakfast, my dear," he continued, in a- 
softer tone ; " as Burton says, she is not a child, 
to be run over or kidnapped." 

But "finishing breakfast" was out of the 
question for the poor mother — ^indeed, all the 
family were agitated by the young girl's myste- 
rious disappearance, and Catherine especially 
trembled with sad forebodings. 

Mrs. Freeth's words seemed to dismiss Bur- 
ton, but in a few minutes she returned to the 
room in apparent surprise and distress. 

** I have been making inquiries, ma'am," she 
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exclaimed, "if anybody in the house knows 
about Miss ^hoebe, and she must have gone out 
quite early; the street door was found un- 
fastened at half-past six. I thought you ought 
to know." 

" Oh ! Burton," cried the mother, wringing 
her hands, " go into her room — find out what 
she has got on — you know all her clothes." 

" I did notice, ma'am, just now," replied the 
woman, with an assumption of sorrowful 
gravity. " Miss Phoebe must be wearing her 
straw bonnet, and pink muslin, and black 
mantle ; and her travelling-cloak is missing — 
and oh I ma'am, that great box of jewels is gone 
also r' 

By this time chairs were pushed back from 
the table, and the family group presented an 
aspect of grief and dismay. Mrs. Freeth had 
burst into a violent fit of weeping, and Cathe- 
rine and Jane had tears ready to flow, the latter 
more from sympathy than anything else, for she 
was unconscious of the one great cause for appre- 
hension. Hubert Freeth tried to comfort his wife, 
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but Ms own heart was torn by a mighty dread, 
and the consequent wrath which was surging in 
his mind. Nevertheless he spoke with tolerable 
composure, 

" Gilbert, my boy," he said, " put on your hat 
and see if you can find your sister." 

He did not wish the young brother to witness 
their grief, or guess at the dark suspicions which 
oppressed his elders. And Gilbert, of course, 
was off like an arrow. Burton had also left the 
room before anything of consequence was said. 

^' If she is not back in half an hour, I shall 
have no doubt of her fate," exclaimed Hubert 
Freeth. " As for the villain who has lured her 
away, may 1 have self-restraint enough not to 
curse him I" 

And, as the father spoke, he dashed his 
clenched hand with such force on the table that 
the room trembled under the blow. 

** Oh 1 papa, papa, what do you mean?" cried 
little Jenny. 

" Ah I you don't know. I forgot that you 
were in ignorance of our fears. But, Jenny, 
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did she never confide anything to you t — ^never 
give you reason to think she was deceiving 

us r 

"Again I say, dear papa, what do you 
meant 1 would not deceive you for all the 
world I" 

" Then you know nothing of this wretched 
Cuthbert Rawlins f 

" Mr. Rawlins 1 I have never seen him since 
the time you and mamma were away. Then, 
when Mrs. Brindley was with us, he came rather 
often. She seemed to like him, I thought. 
But what has Mr. Rawlins to do with Phoebe?" 

" Oh 1 perhaps nothing — perhaps nothing," 
exclaimed Mrs. Freeth. " But now I see we 
were all to blame, to treat what we knew so 
lightly." 

"Mamma, it was not treated lightly," said 
Catherine, mournfully. "I spoke to Phoebe 
very seriously, when I told her that she had 
been seen walking with Mr. Rawlins. I warned 

ft 

her as forcibly as I could of your great displea- 
sure, should she be found encouraging him in 
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any manner. It was she who appeared to treat 
the affair lightly, as if it were something not 
worth a scolding. Nevertheless, you may re- 
member that she has never gone out alone since 
that day." 

"And now I see it all," exclaimed Hubert 
Freeth, in tones of anger and sorrow. " Im- 
patient of wholesome restraint, she has chosen 
to leave her father's house like a thief in the 
night. But I cast her off — ^henceforth she is no 
daughter of mine 1" 

"Ohl Hubert! Hubert!" sobbed his wife, 
" unsay those words ! — oh ! do unsay them ! 
But, think, is there no way of saving her? 
Can't the police find her, and tear her away from 
a villain ?" 

" What clue have we f It seems to me we 
must wait till she condescends to enlighten us. 
However, I will make such inquiries as I can — 
for your sake, Bessie. But don't blame your- 
self — Catherine is right, the girl was warned. 
On her own head be the punishment of her wil- 
fulness." 
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These were the words uttered — ^in place of 
a father's benediction — ^at the moment that 
Cuthbert and Phoebe, at the altar of the City 
Church, had just been pronounced ^' man and 
wife." 

Oh I if the misguided girl could but have 
looked in at that sorrowing group in the familiar 
room where only yesterday she had sat among 
them, I think even her selfish, passion-hardened 
heart would have been stricken with remorse; but 
she had already passed a great gulf — and never, 
never more could she be as she was yesterday. 

Wearily the hours passed by, and yet they 
were suflSciently filled up by little events and 
much occupation. Mr. Freeth telegraphed to 
Janet Gillespie to bring home the children im- 
mediately ; and then he assembled the servants, 
and questioned them minutely, to ascertain^ if 
possible, anything which might throw light on 
the wretched girl's flight. But no one had 
anything to tell, and Burton, apparently sor- 
rowfiil and sympathetic, diverted all suspicion 
from herself. 
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Of course it was discovered that a consider- 
able amount of wearing apparel was missing, as 
well as the jewel-box, and this added to the 
perplexity of the case. That such a quantity of 
articles could have been removed without at* 
tracting notice, seemed marvellous ; and that a 
child of theirs could have been guilty of the 
planned cunning the whole proceeding showed, 
was a bitterness to the parents which perhaps 
only parents could understand. 

If any hope of Phoebe's return home had lin- 
gered in their hearts, it was dispelled by the 
letter which reached them in the evening. It 
was a joint epistle of the newly-wedded pair, 
and in it was enclosed a certificate of their 
marriage. The composition bore a detestable 
resemblance to the phraseology associated with 
high-flown romances, in which " all for love and 
the world well lost," is usually the theme. Even 
the expressions of regret at the displeasure they 
feared they had incurred, had no ring of sin- 
ceritv about them, no traces of tenderness or 
truth. The letter shocked Hubert Freeth, if 
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possible, more than the act which it was in- 
tended to excuse had done ; and he poured out 
his wrath in a torrent of angry words. At the 
moment he perhaps believed what he said, and 
thought that he had cast a child for ever out of 
his heart. 

As for the poor mother, she wept and prayed 
and tried to moderate her husband's indigna- 
tion, and drew round her the other children, as 
if to gain some solace and compensation from 
their true love. 

It was an hour or two after the letter had 
been received, and when Hubert Freeth had 
grown somewhat calmer, that he exclaimed, 

" Lionel shall see them — he is the fit person. 
They say we may address, Post Office, Dover ; 
and hint at going abroad in a week, unless they 
are forgiven. I send no forgiveness ; but it is 
,|ight we should know what is the man's true 
position, and what his plans are. No doubt 
Lionel can find them out ; and it was he who 
brought this scoundrel into the house." 

" We should remember he saved Lionel's 
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life," said Mrs. Preeth. " We should remember 
that, however bad he is." 

« Yes, he saved his life, to be well-nigh his 
ruin ; and now — why, I declare to you, I would 
rather have seen PhcBbe in her coffin than mar- 
ried to such a gambler and swindler 1" 

" Oh I Hubert, do not talk of seeing her in 
her coffin I" exclaimed his wife. " We do not 
know what it is to lose a child." 

" She is lost," said the sterner father. 

" Not- lost, not lost I — sheis so young I Oh 1 
Hubert, be pitiful!" reiterated Mrs. Freeth; 
and though he answered not her entreaties, 
they did not vex him. 

It was the saddest day they had ever known. 
By the force of contrast, the anxious cares of 
their early days, the petty troubles that had 
depressed them, the hardships of poverty, seemed 
as nought compared with the present anguish. 
Even the luxuries that now abounded, the sump- 
tuous home, the many servants, appeared a cruel 
mockery, and something out of harmony with 
sorrow. 
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In the course of the morning, Mrs. Brindley 
happened to call, and was admitted, notwith- 
standing the family trouble. Mrs. Freeth told 
of Phoebe's flight; and did not quite refrain 
from blaming Mrs. Brindley for encouraging the 
visits of Ciithbert Rawlins during the memor- 
able period when she kept house for her friend. 
Mrs. Brindley retorted that he was not her 
acquaintance, but, as she supposed, the friend 
of the family. " It was unjust, that it was, to 
accuse her of any complicity in this wretched 
affair ;" and though after a fashion the dispute 
was " made up," and they shook hands at part- 
ing, it was something very like a quarrel that 
had taken place between the two intimate 
friends. 

The sultry Summer morning, as we know, 
was followed by rain and thunder, and the strife 
of the elements seemed in sympathy with the 
wrestle of conflicting passions and sorrows that 
was oppressing so many hearts. But the storm 
was over, the evening fine, when Janet and 
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the two little children arrived at home. It wa« 
good for Mrs. Freeth to have her mind diverted 
from Phcebe even by a new care. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE NEWLY MARRIED PAIR. 

He Hves who Hves to virtue ; men who cast' 
Their ends for pleasure, do not live, but last. 

Herrice. 

* 

T7ES, Lionel was the fittest person to track his 
-*- sister, and more likely than any other to 
discover with accuracy the depth of her de- 
gradation in marrying Cuthbert Rawlins. Hu- 
bert Freeth was too, practical and clear-seeing 
in the common affairs of life, to find any comfort 
in delusions ; and when, in obedience to his 
father's behest, Lionel undertook the painful 
mission entrusted to him, he thoroughly under- 
stood that his object was to find out every fact 
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which could throw light on the present position 
of Rawlins. 

"Remember," said the father, "it is the 
exact truth I wish to know. You have a 
right to probe with questions, a right derived 
from me, and I beg of you to impress upon him 
that there must be no distorting of facts, no 
glossing over of circumstances." 

" There shall not be, if I can help it," replied 
Lionel ; " but many things I may at once tell 
you— things which I know of my own personal 
knowledge. To begin with, he is deeply in 
debt." 

" And what are his means of extrication ?" 

"At present, none," said Lionel, "for I know 
that he lives from hand to mouth, in the most 
precarious manner. He disappointed the relative 
who placed him at College, and who now has 
cast him oflf, and I believe he has well-nigh ex- 
hausted the patienpe of all his connections. But 
he has a wonderful belief in himself, and 1 really 
think fully expects some day to obtain a first- 
rate appointment." 

VOL. in. I 
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'^ What is he fit to be T — that is the qnestioD," 
said Mr, Freeth. 

*' He is fit for many things, if he would but 
exert himself/' replied Lionel eagerly. ^Oh, 
father," he continued, " I wish to tell you liter- 
ally and exactly all I know and think, and I 
trust that the bitterness of my own feeUngs may 
not make me imjust even to him. Though 
Cuthbert Bawlins utterly failed at College, he is 
not a fool, he is even an educated man — ^indeed 
a good linguist, so far as modem languages are 
concerned." 

" Picked up orally, I suppose," returned the 
father, ** without real application." 

^' Perhaps so ; but still they are acquired, and 
ought to do him service." 

'^I understand," continued Hubert Freeth; 
^' I know the sort of acquirements, and the very 
limited vocabulary which is sufficient to make a 
show and be the stock-in-trade of such a 
linguist. But a diplomatist needs something 
very different. Pshaw! he seems to me not 
worth his salt." 
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"No doubt he would take almost any em- 
ployment now,'* continued Lionel ; " if he gives 
any tokens of steadiness, may I — may I hold 
out the hope that you will use your in- 
fluence " 

" Certainly not," interrupted Hubert Freeth ; 
*' no bargain is £9tir between those who keep and 
those who are capable of breaking promises. 
Why, if he had never done any other bad thing 
in his life, this luring a girl not eighteen into a 
clandestine marriage stamps him vile. Besides, 
he must have taken a false oath about her age. 
As a father — an offended father — I desire to 
know the circumstances of my daughter's 
position ; but recollect you are by no means the 
bearer of pardon or maker of promises." 

It is charitable to suppose that the young can 
be but little conscious of the wide-spreading 
misery which all evil-doing occasions. No doubt 
Phoebe Freeth knew that she was making — as 
the phrase goes — an imprudent marriage ; but 
she argued that was entirely her own affair, that 
she was only " her own enemy," and that, if she 

i2 
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was prepared " to take the consequences," no 
one else need complain. She did not realise 
the anguish she was bringing on her own 
family, and least of all did she ever imagine 
what Lionel's poignant regret and sorrow would 
be. 

Arrived at Dover, he discovered the address 
of the young couple with but little difficulty, 
and, a few days after the elopement, presented 
himself at their lodgings, without warning or 
preparation. Phoebe held up her cheek for the 
accustomed brotherly kiss, and tried to look as 
if nothing of any consequence had occurred — but 
a hot blush belied the apparent calmness. Lionel 
gave the kiss partly from the force of habit, and 
partly because he pitied her youth and inexper- 
ience, and knew better than most people how 
specious were the qualities which had fascinated 
her, but he declined the hand of the man who 
had been his dear friend, and was a sister's 
husband. 

" I was prepared for your virtuous indigna- 
tion," said Rawlins, with a sneer, " but if we are 
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not to be friends, how am I to account for the 
honour of this visit !" 

" I am only my father's representative," an- 
swered Lionel, with a sort of sorrowfiil dignity, 
" and I come on his part to demand some par- 
ticulars of your marriage. " How did you pro- 
cure a licence to maiTy a minor without her fa- 
ther's consent ?" 

" I did not know she was a minor," stammer- 
ed Rawlins. " I never asked her anything 
about her age ; she will tell you so." 

"Hush r said Lionel, "you know your guilt." 

" You should not use such a word," cried 
Phoebe, warmly. "I don't know what you 
mean." 

" But your husband does," replied her bro- 
ther, " and I will leave him to make his confes- 
sion. I do not like in your presence to say what 
he is." 

" When a man is as much in love as I was, he 
will do anything," cried Rawlins. 

" At all events, you have succeeded in your 
scheme," said Lionel ; " and now I must inquire 
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where and what my sister's home is to be t" 
" And suppoBe I decline to answer ?" 
" I should then have very little more to say." 
" Under the present circumstances," returned 
Bawlins, " that might perhaps be rather desir- 
able. Yet I shall do nothing of the kind — on 
the contrary, I shall give you a minute account 
of our intentions. 1 came to Dovei:, knowing it 
was easy to pass hence to the Continent, if im- 
patient, vindictive people forced me to do so ; 
but the astounding intelligence of my darling 
Phoebe's independence, and her trusting gene- 
rosity, render such a step unnecessary." 

** You say * astounding intelligence.' Raw- 
lins, on your honour — such honour as I would 
hope still remains to you — ^were you ignorant 
of her fortune ?" 

" On my honour — ^yes." 
And the practised hypocrite uttered the lie 
without outwardly wincing. He had learnt 
many lessons of duplicity at the gaming-table, 
and one of the first had been to repress the ex- 
pression of mental emotion. 
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Lionel waa staggered, and at the same time 
gladdened beyond measure ; but before he apoke 
again Phoebe exclaimed, 

"How GOTild he knowT I never told him till 
I was hie wife. But I dare s&j if I hadn't mar- 
ried Cuthbert, somebody who knew of my 
money would have pretended to like me, and I 
should have been made miserable. How cruel 
you are to be so suspicious 1" 

*' My darUng, don't distress yourself," inter- 
posed the husband ; and he added, with an as- 
sumed air of frankness, and as if it were a sud- 
den recollection — "You know you did tell me 
of some jewels which had been left you; bat I 
had no idea they were so valuable as they torn 
out to be. As somebody said, diamonds make a 
capital umbrella against a rainy day." 

" Do you know, Phcebe," said Lionel, " that 
you had no right to take those jewels away t 
They ought to have been kept in trust for you 
till your next birtLday." 

" I certainly shall not give them up I" exclaim- 
ed Phoebe, with decision. 
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" That may be," replied Lionel, " because to 
compel you to do so would make a fresh scan- 
dal ; but the executors of your' godmother's 
will much regret the mere good-nature and 
natural confidence in you which prompted them 
at once to hand you the box." 

"I thanked them for their good-nature at 
the time — I should think that was enough," 
exclaimed Phoebe ; ** and I have nothing to do 
with their regrets. But they could do me a good 
turn now if they would. I want some money, 
besides the interest which is to begin next birth- 
day, without waiting till I am of age ; cannot 
they let me have it ?" 

** Indeed they cannot," replied Lionel. 

" Phoebe, dearest," said Rawlins, " don't tease 
your brother about money matters. I can ar- 
range everything without his assistance. The 
fact is," he continued, addressing Lionel, " we 
are not going abroad. This very morning I 
have received the ofier of a Secretaryship to a 
Company that is being formed, and I mean to 
accept it. Lideed, we are going back to town 
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the day after to-morrow, and as soon as we are 
settled, and see friends, I will take care that 
you know. At the same time, 1 do not choose 
my wife to be scolded and reprimanded, and 
unless her relations ^re inclined to make them- 
selves pleasant, they had better keep away. I 
can understand parents not liking to find them- 
selves outwitted, but, on the other hand, I was 
grossly insulted, cut dead in the street, and 
forbidden the house. I would not forego my 
treasure, and therefore I was obliged to lure it 
away clandestinely. Why, we had not met for 
weeks when she ran away, so closely was the 
dear girl watched." 

"That you lured I have no doubt," said 
Lionel. '* For my sister's sake I would not wish 
to think otherwise. But, oh I Phoebe," he con- 
tinued, " you must have had some evil counsel- 
lor, some false friend, who helped you to de- 
ceive, and was a go-between. Who was it f " 

"I shall not tell," was her reply. "It was 
no one you are in the least likely to suspect. 
That is all I shall say." 
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^' And what am I to say at home, Phoebe, as a 
message from you t" 

" I have no particular message," she exclaim- 
ed, " except that of course I am sorry papa and 
mamma are so angry. I should like to be 
friends, if they would be kind to Cuthbert, and 
apologise for all their rudeness. But if they 
don't wish to see us, what can we do t" 

" Phoebe, Phoebe, do you know what you are 
saying ?" criqd Lionel, with warmth. 

"Yes, quite well. I am married now, and 
my first duty is to my husband. No doubt you 
meant kindly by coming all this distance to find 
us out, and I am very glad to see you, but all 
the talking in the world can't alter anything 
that has happened." 

" I know that painfully well ; but the present 
and future have to be considered," said Lionel. 

" We shall do very well in our worldly affairs," 
resumed Phoebe. " The Secretary's salary and 
my money will make a sufficient income. We 
don't want to be rich till we have tried who are 
our ti-ue friends." 
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*^ I was thinking of other things besides in- 
come," replied her brother. " Oh I Cuthbert," he 
added, ** let the future in flome measnre atone 
for the past. Surely I have a right to make 
this appeal to you I" 

" Don't preach I" cried Rawlins, impatiently. 

" Good-bye," said Lionel, mournfully, and 
taking up his hat as he spoke. " Good-bye. 
But, Phoebe, the day may come when you wJU 
see many things in a truer light, and regret your 
present hardness and flippancy. If trouble 
,comes, remember I am still your brother." 

" Hardness and flippancy 1 I don't know what 
you mean," retorted the sister. 

** Good-bye, good-bye," repeated Lionel, and 
the next minute he was out of the house. 

Returning to London without delay, he th6 
same evening described to his father all that 
had passed, relating everything as much as pos> 
sible in the character of a peacemaker. But 
Hubert Freeth, in his intercourse with the world, 
had found many occasions of unmasking false- 
hood ; he was extremely incredulous of " happy 
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accidents," " singular coincidences," and '" con- 
venient errors," and placed not the slightest 
confidence on the " word of honour " of such a 
man as Cuthbert Kawlins. He utterly disbe- 
lieved the assertion that Kawlins had been 
ignorant of Phoebe's fortune. 

"Glad, yes, of course I am glad that the fel- 
low has obtained decent employment," exclaim- 
ed the father, in answer to some observation of 
Lionel's. " And if he keeps it, and works re- 
spectably at it, there may be a future for him 
of which we need not be ashamed. Yet what 
can we hope of a man who could perjure himself 
to accomplish the marriage ? No doubt he will 
get hold of Phoebe's money, that is to say, raise 
money on her rights before she is of age ; and 
if it be to pay his debts 1 shall not complain. 
We shall see ! — ^we shall see I But his creditors 

* 

will soon find out that he has married a wife 
with money, and will give him no peace." 

"Yes, tailors and bootmakers," observed 
Lionel ; " but I am afraid Rawlins is deeply in- 
volved in * debts of honour,' betting and gamb- 
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ling transactions ; and besides, he has borrowed 
money right and left from his friends." 

" Did he ever borrow from yon ?" asked Hu- 
bert Freeth, promptly. 

" Yes," answered Lionel, " the week after he 
saved my life. Oh I father, I am glad you 
asked the question." 

" And why was I not told ?" 

"Because I believed his promise that he 
would pay me in a few weeks; because I 
thought it mean to betray his need ; and be- 
cause you had been so generous to me, and T 
knew what heavy expenses you had just then — 
forgive me if I did wrong. I did not wish you 
to suffer." 

"I am not angry with you," said Hubert 
Freeth, mournfully; "I can understand more 
than you tell me. But that man I that man I 
And to know that he is Phoebe's husband I I 
feel that I never really knew trouble until now." 
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CHAPTER X. 
gilbert's inquiry, and burton's holiday. 

Small duties grow to mighty deeds, 
Small words to thoughts of power ; 

Great forests spring from tiny seeds, 
As moments make the hour. 

Francis Bennoch. 

117HILE Mrs. Freeth was bowed by sorrow 
^ ^ and shame at Phoebe's marriage, her 
heart was torn in a far different manner by 
apprehensions for her youngest son. It was no 
idle warning of the Hastings doctor when he 
pronounced him "very delicate;" it was no 
unfounded dread on the part of the faithful 
Janet which had made her anxious to bring the 
child home. He was ill, very ill— the most 
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skilful physicians admitted the fact ; and no one 
could look at the little sufferer, and doubt the 
gravity of his symptoms. 

Instead of rallying, and recovering health 

and strength, as his sister Lucy had done, the 

fever seemed to have left seeds of further illness 

in his system, so that day by day he became 

weaker. Not that little Teddy was confined to 

his bed — ^he was still able on genial days to be 

taken a carriage airing ; and the aim of the 

whole family was to nurse and amuse him. It 

was pathetic to notice that as his little hands 

grew thinner, and his limbs weaker, the child's 

mind beamed out more and more brightly, fie 

prattled his innocent thoughts, and asked perti* 

nent questions on many a subject of which his 

hearers had believed him ignorant, startling 

them occasionally by the sagacity of his remarks. 

Sometimes he recited snatches of hymns and 

little nursery songs, as if his childish memory 

were called on to pour out its stores. Happily 

he did not suffer much pam ; but the gradual 

wasting away was piteous to behold. 
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How hard it seemed that two sach trials as 
those which now oppressed them should have 
come upon the parents at the same time ! Bat it 
may be that each trouble was the more accur- 
ate! j weighed because of the counterpoise of the 
other. At least, the mother and &ther were 
beginning to seek consolation in the idea that, if 
they must look upon their little one as a lent 
treasure, it would pass away in the sweet inno- 
cence and comparative purity of early child- 
hood. Hubert Freeth had said he would rather 
have seen Phoebe in her coffin than the wife of 
Cuthbert Sawlins; and as day after day he 
clasped little Teddy fondly in his arms, know- 
ing full well that the last hour for holding the 
frail form was not far distant, he was the better 
able to say, "Thy will be done," because he 
had fathomed a deeper sorrow than the death 
of a beloved child. 

It cannot be said that the mother was as yet 
equally resigned to the death which seemed 
already casting its shadow upon the house. 
She bore up bravely in the presence of the 
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suffering child, but gave wa,y piteously to her 
grief, sometimes in the company of those who 
could sympathise with it, and oftener in soli- 
tude. The trouble which had come upon the 
household had induced Catherine to postpone 
indefinitely her return to Five Oaks ; and her 
mere presence seemed a staff for the sorrowing 
mother to lean on, and her active help like the 
aid of a legion. 

The brothers Raybrooke had sailed for 
America ; but not till Frank had greatly endear- 
ed himself to Mrs. Freeth by his son-like devo- 
tion in her sorrow, so that Jenny had had the 
satisfaction she longed for of hearing her mother 
say, "I love him." Algernon had called at 
Mr. Freeth's office, and expressed the warm 
sympathy that might have been expected from 

such a friend, but he had not again visited at 
Telford House. 

Gilbert, the school-boy, at home for the holi- 

days, was perhaps learning lessons as useful as 

any that are conned from books. Of a nature 

that often ovei*flowed with animal spirits, and 
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was by no means incapable of mischief, he had 
still a warm heart as well as a clear head, and 
was able to understand his parents' trouble better 
than, perhaps, they imagined. He loved his little 
brother very dearly, as it is to be hoped " big 
brothers " often do love the young ones they 
have carried in their arms, and, it may be, 
teased and taught by turns. It saddened him 
more than he had ever yet been saddened 
to see the little fellow fading away ; and there 
was no sacrifice on his part too great if even 
for the briefest time he could please or amuse 
him. How rejoiced he was that he had mended 
the toy ship, no words can tell ; for it had been 
one of Teddy's favourite playthings, and the 
child was overjoyed at its renovation, and never 
wearied of rigging it, and indulging in all sorts 
of " make-believes " about it, even though its 
voyages were only across the carpet. It was a 
touching sight to see Gilbert lending himself to 
the childish play, and one day, while he was 
explaining, for the sixth time at least, the 
mechanism of the rudder, he suddenly thought 
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of the appearance of Barton that bright morn- 
ing when he was mending the ship, and with a 
startling suspicion that was new to him. 

But Gilbert was a little gentleman, and the 
idea of prompting a perhaps unfounded accusa- 
tion against a servant was altogether repug- 
nant to his feelings ; nevertheless, he could not 
rest in a state of indecision, and with a con- 
science perplexed as to what he ought to do. 
Saddened as he might be by the family troubles, 
he was still but a boy with a reserve of fun at 
command, and he resolved to venture upon a 

ft 

little " chaff" with Burton, and see what would 
come of it. An opportunity soon presented it- 
self. Meeting the woman one day on the stairs, 
the bright daylight streaming full on her face, 
he extended one arm to the banisters to prevent 
her passing, and with the other lifted his hand- 
kerchief to his cheek, then, imitating her rock- 
ing motion that memorable morning, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

" How is your tooth ?" 

" Let me pass, Master Gilbert — now pray 

k2 
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do!" said the woman; "I am in a hurry." 

** Not till you tell me how your tooth is, and 
whether the clove cured it." 

" Oh I it's quite well now." 

"But was it the clove which stopped the 
pain?*' persisted Gilbert. "I want to know, 
because I had a horrid toothache once, and it 
would be so jolly to know of a cure !" 

*' Well, sir, I suppose it was ; but what does 
it signify ? — ^I had forgotten all about my tooth. 
Do let me pass I" 

" In one minute. Now, really, Burton, had 
you quite forgotten about your tooth, and my 
kind offer to take it out? It couldn't have 
been a bad tooth-ache, I am sure, or you 
wouldn't have forgotten. But don't look so 
frightened ; I couldn't pull it out against your 
will." 

" I'm not frightened — why should I be fright- 
ened ? Master Gilbert, I'll call out if you don't 
let me go upstairs directly." 

" There, you may go — I am satisfied." 

The shrewd boy had watched the woman's 
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face, and was ** satisfied" that it was his duty 
to make known that Burton was about the 
house at five o'clock on the morning of Phoebe's 
elopement. Toung as he was, he was conscious 
that his sister had degraded herself by her 
marriage, and he felt a brotherly indignation 
against anyone who had aided and abetted in 
her wrong-doing. Nay, he was perhaps more 
absolutely vindictive than his elders, seeing only 
the plain case of falsehood and deception, and 
not comprehending the force of a lover's plead- 
ings. 

Phoebe's marriage was still so recent that re- 
ference was perpetually being made to some of 
the circumstances associated with it ; and with- 
out making his communication of undue import- 
ance, Gilbert had soon an opportunity of re- 
lating the incident of Burton's supposed tooth- 
ache, and upstairs and downstairs wanderings 
at an hour when the household were presumed 
to be still slumbering. 

Hubert Freeth started when he heard the 
tale, and blamed Gilbert a little for not having 
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told it before. He could not nndeiBtand how 
the boy could have forgotten, or &iled to 
remark snch an incident. Still the woman 
had acted her part bo well, firom the honr when 
she had first proclaimed the yonng girl's absence 
to the present moment, that appearances were 
in her &Tonr, and it seemed a little unjust to 
attach much importance to what, after all, was 
but a trifling circumstance. Still it made an 
impression, and Burton was questioned about 
little particulars preceding Phoebe's flight much 
more than was agreeable to her. To be sure 
she had an inexhaustible stock of falsehoods 
r^ady for use, but she was becoming uncomfort- 
able, perhaps from sheer fatigue at that terrible 
exercise of memory which is necessary to the 
practised liar. Her " place" was what is called 
a good one, with easy duties and high wages ; 
nevertheless she was thinking of giving notice 
to leave whenever some slight rebuke should 
ofier her the excuse of supposing that she did 
not give satisfaction. 

It was in this mood that she asked for a 
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day's holiday, a favour cheerfiiUy and instantly 
accorded ; and it was known that by ten o'clock 
in the morning Burton was out for the day. 
No one had presumed to inquire where she was 
going, and she had not volunteered informatioA 
on the subject. 

It was at luncheon that Reuben Appersley 
asked his wife "what she was going to do that 
afternoon ?" 

" I have no engagement," she replied; "I can 
do anything you like." 

" Then let us go to the Crystal Palace, I can 
drive you in the phaeton. It is high time we 
chose the dinner-service we want at home, and 
I hear there is some lovely china to be seen at 
Sydenham." 

Accordingly the phaeton was ordered, and 
Catherine and her husband departed on the 
thorough ** Darby and Joan" expedition of 
choosing china. It was a lovely day. The 
flush of the London season was passing away, 
but the Summer time was in its prime ; the air 
was soft and balmy, and the sky so veiled with 
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light clouds that the sun was not scorching. 
Altogether it was the perfection of weather for 
driving, and Catherine, who, since the illness of 
her little brother, had been too much her 
mother's help and companion to stir often from 
the house, was invigorated by the fresh air and 
rapid movement. Choosing the china, though 
a rather lengthy operation, by no means 
fatigued her; there were many things in the 
Palace she wished to look at, and Reuben being 
also well inclined to prolong his stay, they 
strolled into various courts, till at last they 
found themselves gazing at the Mammoth 
Tree which a few years later the cruel flames 
destroyed. 

Catherine looked at it with a sort of personal 
regard, for on a former occasion she had rough- 
ly sketched the tree, considering it one of those 
miracles of lovely form which are an undying 
delight to the eye which recognises their satis- 
fying beauty; and none the less admiringly 
did she now gaze on the graceful lines she knew 
so well. Thus was she occupied when startled 
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by a familiar voice exclaiming with loud and 
vulgar emphasis, " Come along I" 

She instantly perceived the words were not 
addressed to herself, but they nevertheless 
caused her to turn round quickly and confront 
Hannah Burton. It was to her companion, a 
man, that the woman had spoken, but she recog- 
nised Mr. and Mrs. Appersley in a moment, and 
by instinct, adopting a quieter manner, made a 
curtsey. 

" I hope you are enjoying yourself," said 
Catherine, who had always a kindly and graci- 
ous manner with dependents. 

'* Yes, thank you, ma'am," said the woman ; 
but she hurried away as if quite unwilling to 
intrude, or be intruded on. 

" That's an ill-looking fellow with Burton,' 
said Reuben, when the pair were out of hearing 
— '* do you not think so ?" 

** I did not notice him," replied Catherine ; 
" but, Reuben, I noticed something else, which 
has been to me quite a shock." 

" What on earth do you mean ?" 
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*• I was ct t]:ii.ii:e of sraartaess. bet of far 
diSr^i-t tLicgs- The ear-rirgs Barton is wear- 
ing belonged to PLoebe — they were part of her 
godmother's jewels — ^I recognised them in a 
mornent." 

**Do yon think the woman stole them?'* 
cried Renben, 

^ No, no, not that ; but the &ct of her pos- 
seBsing them is a revelation to me," continued 
Catherine. " Phoebe must have given them to 
her in requital of some secret service — depend 
upon it she has been treacherous." 

** But are you quite, quite sure t" proceeded 
Reuben. "It seems to me you had scarcely 
time to observe what she wore." 

*' I am quite, quite sure," repeated Catherine ; 
** those ear-rings are too remarkable for me to 
be miBtaken. I have had them in my hand 
more than once, and I noticed their style and 
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workmanehip, because I admired them so much. 
I did not, indeed, tell Phoebe how much I liked 
them, lest I should seem to covet them. I only 
said they were pretty.'* 

'" Are they valuable t" inquired Reuben. 

"Much more valuable, I believe/' replied 
Catherine, " than I at first fancied. I have re- 
cently noticed some ornaments of a similar kind 
that Lady Hartrington wears, and I know they 
were given to her by an Indian Prince. Orien- 
tal magnates scorn to make mean presents. 
However, the value of the ear-rings is of no im- 
portance, except for showing that they are by 
no means the sort of present one would make 
to a servant under ordinary circumstances." 

" Well, I don't understand exactly where the 
line is drawn in the matter of presents," said 
Reuben ; ** but no doubt you are right, and 
taken in connection with the Incident of her 
being up at five o'clock that morning, the case 
looks rather black against Madam Burton. I 
wish I had noticed the jewelry myself, but I had 
only eyes for the man." 
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" Was he so very ill-looking t" asked Cathe- 
rine. 

"Not hideously ugly, if you mean that," re- 
plied her husband. *' Some women, perhaps, 
might think him quite the contrary. It was 
the gaol-bird look that repelled me." 

" Birds of a feather flock together," exclaimed 
Catherine, with warmth ; " and if Burton has 
really lent herself to Phoebe's deceptions, I 
think she is wicked enough for anything. And 
what a hypocrite she must be ! One's heart 
sickens at such a revelation of human nature. 
Oh I Reuben, let us go home ; I cannot feel in- 
terested in anything more. Besides, papa and 
mamma must know, and the whole thing be 
sifted. I will take upon myself to declare that 
I have identified the ear-rings." 

Reuben drove fleet horses, and he and his 
wife reached town hours before Burton's " holi- 
day" terminated. There was ample time not 
' only to tell what Catherine had observed, but 
to discuss the subject in the family circle freely 
and fully; and the result was a unanimous 
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opinion that the woman Burton was an arch 
deceiver, who must be dismissed from the family 
without delay. Desiring, however, to act justly 
even to the greatest offender, Hubert Freeth 
determined to make a straightforward accusa- 
tion, and put the supposed culprit on her de- 
fence. Accordingly, he gave orders that Bur- 
ton should be sent to the library directly she 
returned home, as he wished particularly to see 
her. 

It was nearly ten o'clock at night when it 
was announced to him that Burton had re- 
turned, and in a few minutes he and Catherine 
proceeded to the room indicated. It was de- 
sirable there should be a witness at the inter- 
view, and besides, it was she who was in one 
sense the accuser, therefore was it right she 
should be present. 

Tired probably by her day's pleasure, Burton 
had seated herself while she waited, but she 
rose as Hubert Freeth entered the room, and 
revealed the full sweep of her smart dress and 
holiday attire. As she did so, father and daugh- 
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ter both observed the absence of earringB, and 
felt that their removal was itself significant of 
her guilt. The woman mig^t have wondered a 
little why she was wanted, bnt her evil career 
had hitherto been so smooth, and her late pro- 
ceedings, as she believed, so carefully veiled, 
that, if she had any apprehension of " something 
disagreeable," it was of the vaguest kind. It 
was true that she had never spoken a dozen 
words to Mr. Freeth that she* remembered, and 
it was most unusual for him to interfere with 
female servants ; but just now things were at 
sixes and sevens with the little boy's illness, 
and perhaps it was only a mere message from 
one of the ladies. So it was that Hannah Bur- 
ton argued and satisfied herself, and when she 
made her curtsey it was with what she intended 
for a pleasant smile on her face. But she was 
soon disabused, soon aware that the occasion 
was grave. 

In a few frank words Hubert Freeth stated 
that, from a discovery he had made, he had 
reason to believe that Burton had been an ac- 
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i)omplice in bis unhappy daughter's course of 
deception and clandestine marriage ; and, under 
these circumstances, he must discharge her in- 
stantly from service in his family. As he would 
not turn a woman out of his house at that hour 
of the night, she might remain under his roof 
till the morning, but at the earliest possible hour 
she must depart. 

As Burton began to realise the crisis which 
had arrived, the " pleasant smile " vanished, 
and a livid hue spread over her face ; but she 
was for too practised in deception to be 
brought to confession while there was a loop- 
hole of escape. 

"II — I help Miss Phoebe to elope I" she ex- 
claimed. " Oh ! sir, how can you think such a 
thing of me? It's cruel, that it is; it's taking 
away a poor servant's character to turn her 
away at a minute's notice. And I vow and de- 
clare '^ 

'* Do not forswear yourself," interrupted Mr. 
Freeth— "it makes me shudder. If you can 
prove your innocence I will listen. In the first 
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place, it is known you were up at five o'clock 
on the morning my daughter left her home." 

'* I — I up ! Oh I yes, that is Master Gilbert's 
telling ; but he knows I was up getting some- 
thing for the toothache." 

" You told him so, I'm aware. But there are 
other circumstances, I assure you — principally 
your possession of the handsome jewelry you 
were wearing a few hours ago. My daughter 
must have given it in requital of what the mis- 
guided child called service." 

"A paltry silver brooch, that she gave me 
last Christmas, to fasten my shawl," said Bur- 
ton, with appropriate scorn. ** Here it is, if you 
want it." And, suiting the action to the word, 
she removed a brooch from her mantle. 

** Keep your brooch — I know nothing of it ; 
and keep all your ill-gotten gains, for that 
matter." 

" Oh ! sir, what do you mean ?" exclaimed the 
woman, who no doubt was infinitely comforted 
by Hubert Freeth's last words. 

"I mean the pair of earrings you were ob- 
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served wearing to-day, and which are far too 
curious for Mrs. Appersley not to have recog- 
nised." 

" Then it's you, is it?" cried the woman, turn- 
ing to Catherine as she spoke — " it's you, ma'am, 
who would rob a poor servant of her character 1 
I wonder you don't say I stole the earrings. 
What if Miss Phoebe did give them to me t — it 
was only because she was a kind young lady. 
And I am sure I thought they were but cheap 
imitation things, not worth making a fuss 
about." 

" Then why did you remove them from your 
ears before coming home?" asked Catherine, 
not resenting Burton's impertinent tone. 

" Why — why — because they were heavy, and 
hurt me. Oh, Mrs. Appersley, I see — it is you 
that are my enemy ; but take care — take care, 
or you will be sorry for all this !" and as she 
spoke she glared at Catherine with a look of 
hate and malice which she never forgot. 

"Silence, woman!" exclaimed Mr. Freeth; 

VOL. III. L 
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now tlioroughly roused to anger. " Leave the 
room, and bo ready to leave my house at eight 
o'clock to-morrow morning." 

**And my character, sir — my character?" 
cried Burton, who was now shedding tears of 
mingled rage and vexation. 

" A just character shall be given," returned 
Mr. Freoth ; " a just character, whenever it is 
demanded ; and, meanwhile, if I find I am 
mistaken in my judgment of you, I will make 
ample atonement." 

" It's cruel and wicked to accuse a poor 
servant, that it is, when you can't prove any- 
thing against her 1" 

" Papa wishes you to go," interposed Cathe- 
rine ; " did you not hear ?" 

"Yes, I heard, and I'm going. But you 
please to say to Mrs Freeth — for she is my 
mistress, not you — you please to say that I 
expect the same character as she had with me — 
a character that'll get me a good situation. It 
is my right, and I'll have it." And, so saying. 
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Burton swept out of the room with the air of a 
much iujured woman. 

" If I had doubted her guilt before, I should 
have believed it now. Her whole manner 
condemns her," exclaimed Hubert Freeth, the 
moment the door was closed, "and her inso- 
lence! Certainly I never felt such hot anger 
towards a woman in my life before." 

" She seemed to threaten me in some sort of 
way," said Catherine; "I wonder what she 
meant I" 

'*My dear, she cannot hurt you. No doubt 
she is wroth at being found out," continued 
Hubert Freeth ; •' and I wish I could have 
spared you, but I don't quite see how that was 
possible." 

" Certainly, certainly," replied Catherine ; " it 
was only just and right that I should be present, 
but I wish she were out of the house." 

"Well, we need not see her again; your 
mother can send her the wages due, and I 
daresay the creature will be glad enough to be 
off." 

l2 
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" If I believed in the evil eye, I shonld think 
that woman had it," observed Catherine. 

*'What nonsense r cried her father. And 
then they rejoined Mrs. Freeth. 
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CHAPTER XL 



TEDDY. 



How changed, dear friend, are thy part and thy child's ; 

He bends above thy cradle now, or holds 

His warning finger out to be thy guide ; 

Thou art the nursUng now ; he watches thee 

Slow learning, one by one, the secret things 

Which are to him used sights of every day. 

Lowell. 

TT was only justice to the culprit, Hannah 
-*• Burton, on the part of employers who 
dismissed her with ignominy, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure by a further investigation of 
many proceedings which preceded Phoebe's 
flight. The result was a discovery of the part 
she had played in reference to the box of wear* 
ing apparel despatched to the railway-station, 
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and an entire justification of all their suspicions. 
In due time an application was made for the 
lady's-maid's character, and Mrs. Freeth 
admitted that she could make dresses, and 
" get up " lace, and dress hair to perfection ; but, 
when the question of morals came to be dis- 
cussed, Mrs. Freeth declared her to be unprinci- 
pled and untruthful. Of course her services 
were declined, and the same thing occurring a 
second time, the Freeths heard no more of Bur- 
ton for several weeks, and supposed that she had 
found some way or other of obtaining a situation 
without referring, in the usual manner, to her 
last mistress. 

It will be remembered that it was Mrs Brind- 
ley who, when assisting her friend in the form-n- 
ation of her establishment, had recommended 
and engaged the lady's-maid. The recollec- 
tion of this fact, associated with the certain- 
ty that it was under Mrs. Brindley's chaperon- 
age that the intimacy between Rawlins and 
Phoebe had begun, embittered Mrs. Freeth ; and, 
in her sorrow and anger, she so far forgot her- 
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self as to allude to the subject again, and this 

time in really reproachful terms. If Mrs. 

Freeth was found wanting in 

" That repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Yere,*' 

under the present sorrowful circumstances, 
the fault might have been forgiven, and as- 
suredly would have been pardoned readily by 
Mrs. Brindley, but for some complicated wheels 
within wheels which made her seek diligently 
for any occasion of breaking with the Freeths. 
Yes, the mother who at one time had thought 
Lionel an excellent match for her daughter, and 
had thrown the young people together when- 
ever she had the power of doing so, had now 
very different views for Aline. A rich middle- 
aged man, with an indifferent reputation, but 
" a handle to his name," hopeless of winning the 
young girl's affections by direct appeals to her- 
self was wooing her through her mother, and 
Mrs. Brindley was bending all her energies to 
promote his views. Accordingly it exactly an- 
swered her purpose to greatly resent Mrs. 
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Freeth'g warm-tempered tamit^ and make of 
what had been a little tiff a downright qoarreL 
And when Lionel, presuming on past intimacy, 
called with the endeavonr to make peace, he 
was coldly received, and not even allowed to 
see Aline. He was, however, introduced to an 
elderly lady visitor, Mrs. Kar, and she heard 
and remembered the message he left for Aline — 
a message which was never delivered. 

A trouble, however, was now weighing on 
the Freeths which pressed lighter tribulations 
almost out of mind. Little Teddy was fading 
fast away — skilled physicians had declared his 
days were numbered ; and though sea-air, with 
every prescribed remedy, had been tried, Octo- 
ber found the family returned to town, and 
gathered around the bed of the little sufferer. 

Catherine had returned to Five Oaks for a 
short time, but she was again at Telford House 
to comfort and assist her mother. 

The sick child lies in the best chamber, with 
all the skilful appliances of science and luxury 
about him — fine linen and silk hangings, sweet 
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flowers and luscious fruits, daintiest diet and 
rarest wine. What a mockery they all seemed 
when marshalled to oppose the march of the 
King of Terrors ! Yet, after long illness, Death 
comes as a kind friend, and never is his touch 
more gentle than when the unopened flower is 
culled, and a spirit is released from further pro- 
bation, before the great trials and temptations 
of life have begun. Yet parents, when they 
see but a wax-like, inanimate image of their 
lost darling, take but small comfort from wise 
saws and common-place condolence. They feel 
there is some reversal of the natural laws at 
work ; and even when they bow in all meek- 
ness to the fiat that has gone forth, they know 
they have fathomed, a depth of sorrow which 
parents only can know. 

Hubert Freeth and his wife had never before 
lost a child, and the strong man felt the blow 
very nearly as keenly as did the more fragile 
woman. He shed tears at the first agonizing 
moment of realizing his loss ; but that phase 
soon passed. Yet his grief softened his heart 
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to a degree which astonished himself. Not even 
to his Bessie would he have owned, as he looked 
at the dead son, how his heart yearned towards 
the absent erring daughter. Could he have 
better borne to see Phoebe thus, as he . had 
declared, than know her the wife of Cuthbert 
Rawlins ? 

As for Mrs. Freeth, it is hardly a figure of 
speech to say that she wept herself blind — the 
exact truth being that her sight, which had by 
slow degrees been failing, became much, farther 
and permanently weakened by the mental 
strain of her sorrow and excessive weeping. 
In all the sorrow, Catherine was the great stay 
and comfort. And after a little while a great 
wave of comfort seemed to pass over poor Mrs. 
Freeth. She became conscious that a change 
had taken place in her husband — a change which 
drew them softly, but surely, nearer together. 
It was as if the recent affliction had thawed the 
icy crust of worldliness from about his heart, 
revealing beneath the deep well of the olden 
love. 
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It has been said, and very truly, that the test 
of a man's regard for a woman is his willingness 
to give her his time — his society. Money he 
may bestow from lavishness, or a sense of duty; 
seemly attentions he may bestow from courtly 
habits of attention; but when a man delibe- 
rately cultivates his wife's society, then all is 
right between them. It may be that there is 
much nonsense talked about women being edu- 
cated to be the companions of their husbands. 
Men do not want argument and clever discus- 
sion in their home-lives. Their combativeness 
is sufficiently exercised in the world's more 
public arena. What they do want is goodness 
to which they can look up ; sufficient culture to 
make the eye bright and thought swift; a 
"mother wit," that is sometimes crushed and 
withered by over-much book learning, but which, 
allowed fair play, often develops in mature 
years to true wisdom ; and warm affections, 
that, out of their great storehouse, can generally 
furnish excuses for man's petulance and caprice — 
affections which show the beauty of constancy 
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by bright example, and lead women to yield 
without murmuring, on the freqent occasions 
when one or the other must bend. 

In his sadness Hubert Freeth was comforted 
merely by the presence of his wife, and both 
felt that their trouble was one with which a 
" stranger intermeddleth not." And so it came 
to pass that they were more together, more all 
in all to each other, than they had been since the 
days of narrow means and anxious cares. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE SNAKE BITES. 

From his eyes it seemed to reek, 

In his Ups it ciirFd in pain ; 
In each feature of his face, 

Swelled in anger and disdain, 

Chables Mackat. 

TT was about a fortnight after little Teddy's 
-^ short life had closed ; and though Reuben 
Appersley had come up to London expressly to 
take his wife home, she still lingered, well 
aware of the solace her mere presence was to 
her bereaved mother. However, the day for her 
return to Five Oaks was now definitely fixed, 
and meanwhile there were some hitherto neg- 
lected commissions from the elder Mrs. Ap- 
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persley to execute, and various personal ar- 
rangements to make, which rendered both Cathe- 
rine and Reuben decidedly busy. This constant 
occupation was good for Catherine; for the 
death of her little brother was the first occasion 
on which that which is the most awful thing on 
earth had come close to her heart, laying a cold 
hand there, as it plucked away a beloved object, 
and everything which distracted her mind was 
in one sense beneficial. 

Reuben understood, by a sort of common 
sense, how desirable it was that she should be 
fully employed, for though it could not be ex- 
pected that he, personally, should feel the child's 
death very much, he was not insensible to the 
mournful influences around him. It is when the 
shutters are again folded back, and the daylight 
streams in on the black garments, and the old 
routine of the family is again established, " with 
a difference," that the absent link is often more 
keenly felt than at the first moment of bereave- 
ment. It was so in the Freeth family on the 
present occasion, while even the poor child's 
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toys were indeed *Humed to relics," and "gazed 
at through tears." 

Somehow the little ship had the disagreeable 
association of Burton about it, especially to Gil- 
bert's mind; and within these few days the 
woman had been to the house and made a vain 
attempt to extort money. Catherine had seen 
her, had spoken to her even with some com- 
miseration, had promised.to find her needlework 
to do, if she chose to undertake it, but still had 
resolutely refused to give her money, or to take 
any part in recommending her as a servant. 
Towards the close of the interview the woman 
grew insolent, declined the needlework, declar- 
ing she " had not come to that yet," and finally 
endeavoured to intimidate Catherine by threats 
— similar in character to those she had uttered 
on a former occasion, but a trifle more violent 
and explicit. Literally, she had to be turned 
out of the house, the butler taking her by the 
shoulders, and leading her away. It was at this 
juncture that she clenched her hand at Cathe- 
rine, and exclaimed, "TU bring you to the 
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ground I" Probably, had any one of the gentle- 
men of the family been at home, there would 
have been a scene that might have led to conse- 
quences at a Police Court. 

It was only a few days after this occurrence, 
and Catherine had just come in from shopping. 
She found two or three letters addressed to her- 
self on the hall table, and one to Reuben, and 
fihe gathered them all together as she passed on 
to the inner di'awing-room, which was her usual 
reeort. It had been the pleasant habit of their 
married life to open each other's letters when- 
ever they felt so inclined ; and no doubt Cathe- 
rine would have opened this one to her husband 
had it been unaccompanied by others. But her 
own letters absorbed her attention ; and as the 
one in question was directed in a bad hand- 
writing, which she did not recognise, it was 
without interest to her ; she thought it a bill or 
a circular, and put it on the mantelpiece, in 
readiness for him, leaning it against the glass, 
that it might not escape his eye. Yet, after 
she had seated herself, she more than once look- 
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ed at the letter with a sort of idle wonder who 
it could be that wrote so vile a hand. But Cathe- 
rine was rather tired, and it was really too much 
trouble to rise and ascertain the writer. 

Presently Reuben, who also had been out, en- 
tered the room, and spoke cheerfully on two 
or three subjects, before Catherine drew his at- 
tention to the letter on the mantelpiece. Even 
then he went on with his discourse, though 
opening the envelope as he did so ; and when the 
enclosure was released, he sat down at the 
table to peruse it, just opposite to his wife. 

Catherine looked at him as he read, and saw 
such lines of wrath and horror come into his face, 
that she herself was dismayed, and could not 
help exclaiming, 

« What is it I What is it I Oh, tell me !" 

At her words he looked up, and doubtless 
saw her anxiety reflected on her expressive coun- 
tenance. As he did so, his own face acquired a 
sternness such as she had never seen before^ All 
softness had gone from his eyes as they met her 
own, with a hard, stony stare. 

VOL. in. M 
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" Oh, Reuben !" she cried, now in real terror, 
" what is it ? — what has happened f " 

And he answered, in a voice like the voice of 
a stranger, so husky and coarse was it firom sup- 
pressed emotion, 

« What's all this about Raybrocke ?" 

" About Raybrooke I" exclaimed Catherine. 
*^ What is it you mean ?" 

" Answer me the truth " 

« I never did other in my life," interrupted 
Catherine, now rising and speaking with dig- 
nity. " Oh, Reuben, what can make you speak 
in this manner to me?" 

"Answer me the truth — did you ever faint 
away in that man's arms ?" 

" 1 fainted away when I had returned from 
the Drawing-room, and I believe Sir Algernon 
Raybrooke caught me — did you never know 
that little episode?" 

*' Know it I — you never told me. Oh, God, 
it is all true !" and dropping the letter from his 
grasp as he spoke, Reuben Appersley leaned his 
elbows on the table, and buried his face in his 
hands. 
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" All true 1 Reuben, Reuben, what is it you 
mean I" 

And as she uttered the words, she laid her 
hand on her husband's shoulder. With a slight 
shudder he seemed to repel her touch, but he 
suffered her to take up the letter, and raising 
his face, looked at her fixedly as she, sinking 
into a chair, read the following lines : 

" Honoured Sir, 

" You may think it is revenge for 
the cruel treatment I have received which 
makes me tell, but, for all that, it is the trufh, 
and I think it right you should know about the 
love-making of your wife and Sir Algernon Ray- 
brooke, both afore she was married and since. 
If you doubt my words, you ask Mrs. Gillespie, 
for she's thick in it. Ask her about the waltzing 
with him, not three days before she was mar- 
ried to you; ask her about the nosegay of 
flowers as was sent the morning of the wed- 
ding. I've got them flowers still, dried up as 
they are to sticks. And as for the kissing and 

m2 
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fainting away when she was in her grand Conrt 
dress, that I saw with my own eyes, and would 
swear to any day. And so I am, honoured 
sir, 

" Yours truly, 

•* Hannah Burton. 

" P.S. — I might have written you a nonimus 
letter, but I am willing to stick to what I say. 
I am not so low yet as to take in needlework. 
I've got a good place at last, and if it's not 
quite the sort I wished, it's the fault of them as 
refused me a character. But my new mistress 
is as good as Mrs. Reuben Appersley any day, 
and not such a hypocrite." 

There is a condition of agonised excitement in 
which there seems no alternative between in- 
stant death or madness, and the maintenance 
of absolute calmness ; and as Catherine read this 
letter, she felt herself crushed down to a far 
deeper depth of anguish than that which finds 
relief in tears and outcries. She was conscious 
of her husband's unflinching gaze, conscious too 
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that this to him also was a moment of supreme 
suffering ; but there was not a flash of hesitation 
in her mind, not an instant of unworthy coward- 
ice to whisper prevarication. She had become 
deadly pale, but she looked up and met Reuben's 
gaze with tearless eyes as she said, in a clear 
low tone, 

"Yes; I waltzed for about a minute with 
Algernon Raybrooke the night of the children's 
party ; I believe that he was the unknown friend 
who sent me the bouquet, but I do not know 
it. Tet admitting all this, I have to add that 
he never spoke a word of love to me in his 
Kfe." 

" Ah 1 but you fepl that he loves you I" ex- 
claimed Reuben, with something more like a 
groan than a sigh ; " you are woman enough to 
be aware of it. Answer me — I will have an 
answer — you know that he loves you I " 

" I have no right to say so," murmured 
Catherine ; and she added," Oh 1 Reuben, Reuben, 
now you are becoming cruel." 

" Cruel ! I cruel 1 that is a good joke," exclaim- 
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ed Reuben ; and he continued, " Now tell me 
about the fainting and kissing." 

" If Sir Algernon Raybrooke took an unworthy 
advantage of my insensibility, I never knew it ; 
but I will not believe the accusation of such a 
woman as Burton ; nothing would make me be- 
lieve it, short of his own confession." 

"But why was I never told of the fainting 
fit!" again urged Reuben, in the same hard, un- 
pitying tone. 

" From inadvertence in the first instance," re- 
plied Catherine ; " it had happened hours before 
you returned home, and if you recollect the 
evening at all, you will remember how many 
subjects there were to discuss — the children's 
illness, and the discovery of Phoebe's deception, 
seemed to drive smaller affairs out of my mind ; 
why, I doubt if my mother has ever heard of 
the occurrence to this day. I know I begged 
Hester not to add to her distress by telling her 
of it." 

" You seem to think fainting to the point of 
insensibility a small affair," returned Reuben. 
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*^ I cannot 6ay I should have considered it so. I 
wonder what other events have been kept from 
me — inadvertently, of course," he added with 
bitter irony; and then, as if his wrath had gain- 
ed fresh fuel, he exclaimed, "What does the 
woman mean by Mrs. Gillespie being in the 
thick of it r 

*• You had better ask her," retorted Catherine, 
whose anguish now seemed merged in indigna- 
tion ; the indignation in its turn being mastered 
by a sense of helpless suffering — all the wretch- 
ed tangle of her lot passing in rapid review 
through her mind, intensified by the cruel 
thought that Janet, whom she so loved, Janet, 
who alone had suspected the sharpest pain of 
her life, must have betrayed it. For she knew 
nothing of the listening at the warped door. 
The conflict of emotions was too fierce for out- 
ward calm to be any longer maintained. Ca- 
therine burst into a passion of weeping, and 
buried her face in her handkerchief. 

" My belief is that you loved that man I" cried 
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Reuben ; " answer me, and don't store up a lie 
for the Day of Judgment." 

*• Oh ! Reuben, Reuben, you are killing me 1" 
moaned Catherine, and without uncovering her 
face. " On my soul I have been to you a true 
and loving wife, in word and deed." 

« And thought !" 

" I have fought such a fight with thoughts, 
that, but for that letter, I must have conquered. 
Oh, Reuben, why would you marry met X 
never wronged you but in suflfering myself to be 
persuaded to keep my engagement." 

" Ah 1 1 remember," and he «ighed deeply as 
if a new fountain of sorrow were unsealed, 
which, though it served to melt his wrath, inten- 
sified his grief and regret. Calm looks and cold 
letters ; the lengthened engagement and Cathe- 
rine's desire to cancel it; her profession of 
cousinly regard, and the vague dissatisfaction 
of his married life — all fell into place like so 
many links of a chain, or the pieces of a child's 
puzzle ; while the voluntary exile of Algernon 
Raybrooke seemed to ratify the truth of every- 
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thing Catherine had said, and break up the 
blackest clouds with which his mental atmo- 
sphere was charged. 

In this terrible crisis Catherine's thoughts 
swept back over all the period of her engaged 
and married life, from the day when " Cousin 
Reuben" won a half-reluctant "Yes" to his 
pleadings; and, notably, she remembered the 
day when he had owned to the demon of 
jealousy that slumbered in his heart. Ah I now 
she had seen the hideous monster roused and 
felt its fury 1 And yet, though remembering 
80 much, the dreadful present seemed all in all 
— her future, her earthly future was obscured, 
as if the mist of tears and the darkness of heart- 
anguish hid all things to come. 

Suddenly she rose to leave the room, and 
was obliged to pass close to her husband. As 
she did so, Reuben caught the hand which hung 
by her side, and grasped it, but without speak- 
ing. Her right hand held her handkerchief 
pressed tightly to her mouth. She was touched 
by his action, and her tears flowed more freely 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

V 

JANET AND HER BEST BELOVED. 

She is fast changing. Day by day 
The bloom of her beauty is swept away, 
The light has died out of those eyes of blue, 
Her hand is so thin the sun shines through. 

William Sawyer. 

T17E may depend upon it, there is always 
' ^ some element of truth in time-honoured 
phrases, and it may be that a " broken heart " 
is not quite the myth some people suppose it. 
Yet how few there are who can sincerely sym- 
pathise with any distress that does not take a 
palpable shape !— unless, indeed, it be very 
similar to some sorrow from which they them- 
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selves are suffering at the moment ! " Tbey 
are the silent griefs which cut the heart-strings," 
and no doubt the life-disappointment with 
which Catherine had wrestled had undermined 
her health, or her physical frame would have 
held out a little longer — would have borne an- 
other screw or two of the mental rack on which 
she was being tortured. But when Reuben 
Appersley recognised what had happened^ and 
witnessed a sharp and dangerous physical suf- 
fering, a revulsion came over him ; he was piti- 
ful in an instant, and supported Catherine in 
his strong arms to her chamber. 

In this first moment of painful excitement 
the dreadful letter from Burton was left for, 
perhaps, ten minutes on the drawing-room 
table ; but when Reuben had given his wife into 
Janet's charge and sent off for medical advice, 
he remembered the letter and hastened to re- 
cover it. There was no appearance of anyone 
having entered the room during his absence, so 
that, when he crushed the hprrid slander into 
his pocket, he had no fear that it had been seen. 
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And now there was another great grief for 
the Freeths — another dear child was stricken 
bj alarmibg illness. Again physicians' carriages 
were at the door; again the family stepped 
lightly, and spoke softly, and again one cham- 
ber in the house became a sacred spot, to which 
all thoughts were turned. 

Happily, the faculty dissipated ideas of imme- 
diate danger, but they spoke with a certain 
gravity of the necessity of future care, and the 
inevitable tediousness of the patient's recovery. 
One of the first and most peremptory commands 
was that she should not attempt to speak for 
many days, perhaps weeks, to come ; and even 
the exertion of using a slate,, with which at 
present she was provided, was considered so 
great that she was advised to abstain from 
using it as much as possible. 

Reuben Appersley had plenty of determina- 
tion when once he had made up his mind what 
to do ; but he was not sure that the present 
trouble was one he could best steer through 
without any sort of help or advice. And yet 
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there was obviously but one person in the 
world to whom he could bare his sorrow, and 
that was his wife's father, Hubert Freeth. The 
more he thought on the subject, the more per- 
suaded he became that, for Catherine's sake not 
less than his own, it was right that he should 
be apprised of what had happened ; but still it 
seemed a terrible thing to lay that letter before 
him. Reuben, however, was relieved from any 
indecision in a very unexpected manner. 

When Hubert Freeth came home from his 
oflSce that mournful day, at a somewhat earlier 
hour than usual, he sorrowed at the news of 
Catherine's illness, but scarcely seemed sur- 
prised; and hardly had he and Reuben met, 
before it became apparent that there was very 
little to communicate either on one side or the 
other. The fact was, the cruel slanderer had 
written a letter to Mr. Freeth, directing it to 
his office, almost identical in its contents with 
that which Reuben had received. Perhaps she 
had doubted whether the latter would be 
allowed to reach Reuben's hands, and had 
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adopted a second means of satisfying her 
malignity. 

No doubt Hannah Burton, judging of human 
nature by the lurid light of her own " hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness," thought that 
the father and husband would believe her vile 
accusation — at least, to the extent of causing a 
great estrangement of Catherine from her family, 
with censure and disgrace. Also it may be 
surmised that the slanderer expected some 
overtures would be made to bribe her to silence. 
But in her evil anticipations she had in one 
sense vastly overrated her own powers of mis- 
chief. Hotly indignant as Hubert Freeth felt 
in reading this vile letter, he saw at a glance 
that it was the effiision of malice, and did not 
believe that it contained even those little grains 
of truth which Reuben had discovered. He 
would have liked to punish the writer as he 
well knew the law might have punished her ; 
but, alas I the delicate bloom of a woman's re- 
putation ever suffers by the handling that is 
necessary for its vindication. After an hour's 
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distressing and indignant discussion, father and 
husband both agreed that the most dignified 
course was to take no sort of notice of the let- 
ters. In his great wrath, Reuben was not quite 
easily persuaded to silence ; but after a time he 
felt the force of Hubert Freeth's arguments, 
and even admitted that the finding herself en- 
tirely ignored might really be the severest pun- 
ishment to the woman. 

If she had any emissaries, as it was very 
likely she had, who brought her news of what 
was going on at Telford House, she must have 
experienced a blank disappointment, unless, in- 
deed, she was able to associate Catherine's ill- 
ness with her own dark work. Out of pity and 
tenderness to Mrs. Freeth, already bowed down 
by sorrow, she was not apprised of the letters ; 
and all that a looker-on could have reported 
was the absolute devotion of an entire house- 
hold to a beloved and stricken suflFerer. 

Nevertheless, one person had been enlightened. 
Janet Gillespie's name had been connected with 
the slander, and Hubert Freeth, well knowing 
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the rectitude and fidelity of the old nurse, be- 
lieved it would be a relief to Beubea's mind to 
hear any explanation she might have to give. 
What had she to tell T Nothing but what had 
been open to every observer, — that Catherine 
had danced with Algernon Raybrooke the night 
of the children's party, and had received on her 
wedding morning a magnificent bouquet from 
an anonymous donor. Positively Burton could 
only have surmised whence it came, since no 
one knew. As for the fainting-fit Janet had not 
heard of it till days afterwards, she having been 
engaged with the sick children at the time. But 
she spoke so warmly, and with such intimate 
knowledge of the beloved Catherine, that she 
elicited pity for herself as being the secondary 
object of Burton's accusation ; and she surely 
had no right to betray her own guesses and 
conjectures as to Catherine's mental struggles I 
Yet the time came — not just yet — when she was 
charged to tell Reuben any truth which might 
loosen Catherine's hold upon his heart. 
But this revelation made to Janet, the second 
VOL. III. N 
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day of Catherine's illness, explained not only the 
seizure, but the mental suffering which the faith- 
ful woman had detected during the long night- 
watch she had kept. It was well they had con- 
fided in her. Though Catherine might not speak 
she could listen, and Janet, by a few words of 
explanation, cleared herself completely; and hav- 
ing the quiet wisdom of a Christian woman, and 
Catherine being her best beloved on earth, the 
wakeful hours of many a future night were 
periods of soul-nurture to the sufferer, that 
brought peace and resignation, which were never 
more to depart from her mind. 

It was late in the Autumn before Catherine 
was in a condition to be removed to her own 
home at Five Oaks. Even then she was so de- 
cidedly an invalid that Janet Gillespie accom- 
panied her as nurse. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CATHERINE AT FIVE OAKS. 

Sbwly lost, 
Nor greatly cared to lose her hold on life. 

Tennyson. 

Tlf RS. APPERSLEY, senior, was expecting 
-^^ Catherine's return home with some anxie- 
ty. Not that she allowed herself to think very 
seriously of the illness, the particulars of which 
had been duly communicated to her ; and be it 
remarked that Reuben's mother had a surprising 
power of "not allowing herself to think thoughts 
which her strong will made her desirous to 
ignore* Nevertheless she understood that it was 
as a decided invalid the true mistress of the 
house must be received, and so in making her 

n2 
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preparations the wide old-fashioned sofa which 
usually remained at the end of the room, as if 
nailed to the wall, was drawn to one side of 
the fire-place, and a large folding screen, long 
disused, was brought from an upstairs lumber- 
closet, in readiness to ward off draughts ; and 
old Mrs. Apperslej sincerely hoped that Cathe- 
rine would not "give way" to keeping her 
room, but would endeavour to take her place in 
the little circle, as of old. 

Certainly these little alterations in the ar- 
rangements of the " Salle of the Gold Cup and 
Battling Deer" were improvements, making 
the comfortable room still more cosy ; and Mrs. 
Appersley, running over in her mind the various 
delicacies with which she had stocked the larder, 
felt thorough satisfaction at her own fore- 
thought. 

It was in this frame of mind that she listened 
for wheels in the avenue, and saw the carriage 
which had been sent to the railway station draw 
up. First Reuben dismounted, next Janet 
Gillespie, and then both assisted Catherine, and 
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supported her one on each side. Mrs. Appersley 
had come into the hall to receive them, and see- 
ing the pale attenuated woman who advanced 
slowly to meet her, she gave a little cry of sur- 
prise. 

Catherine smiled* She fully understood that 
her appearance had shocked her mother-in-law, 
but she herself was thoroughly aware of the great 
change that had come over her ; and she knew 
how much more apparent it must be to one who 
had not seen her since before her illness than to 
those who had watched her for the last few 
weeks. 

" Do not be anxious about me," she said, when 
she had received Mrs. Appersley's kiss. ** I 
know I look ill, but you see I am come home 
for your kind nursing." 

"The very best thing you could do," exclaiin- 
ed Mrs. Appersley, with more tenderness than 
she often evinced. "Though you were not born 
in Meadshire, I consider it a sort of native air 
to you. Janet can tell you how it brought you 
from death's door when you were a baby, and 
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we'll see, my dear, what we can do for you 



now. 



*^ Dear aunt, I am glad to be at home again, 
I assure you," replied Catherine, who by this 
time had reached the sofa. 

'^ It is that horrid London that has knocked 
you up," exclaimed Mrs. Appersley, warming 
herself to something very like anger as she 
spoke. *' How people can live in its noise and 
smoke and dirt I cannot imagine." 

" Oh, the quiet and freshness here are delight- 
ful," said Catherine. 

"Mother, it is sorrow and excitement that have 
done the mischief," observed Reuben. "You 
forget what a year of trouble it has been." 

" No, I don't," she replied. " And who knows, 
if they had sent poor little Teddy to me, new 
milk and the breath of the cows might have 
cured him." 

" I hardly think it," cried Reuben. " Believe 
me, every human means was adopted to promote 
his recovery ; it is the consciousness of this 
which reconciles us all more than anything else. 
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But there were other troubles besides poor little 
Edward's death." 

" You mean Phoebe," exclaimed Mrs. Appers- 
ley ; "but, in my opinion, a girl who could act as 
she has done is not worth thinking about. I 
hope Catherine has not been so weak as to firet 
about her." 

" It is not quite easy to throw off a sister," 
said Catherine, a little conscious that she was 
concealing the great personal trouble of her 
life, but very grateful to Reuben for his helpful 
tact in assisting her to do so. 

At this moment there was a diversion which 
turned the conversation. Floss was heard 
scratching at the door, as with a sharp bark she 
entreated to be let in. Floss was growing old 
now, and no longer bounded with agility, but 
she trotted to Catherine's side, and evinced her 
delight in all orthodox dog-fashion. After one 
or two ineffectual attempts, she even accomplish- 
ed a leap on to the sofa, and nestled at Cathe- 
rine's feet, just within reach of her hand. 
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" Down, down, bad dog 1" exclaimed Mrs. Ap- 
persley, senior. 

" Oh, let her stay,*' pleaded the invalid, whose 
thin fingers were now half hidden by one of 
the dog's drooping ears ; ** pray let her stay ; 
she is so faithful, and I love her so much." 

" Oh, of course if you wish it. But I like dogs 
in their places, not upon sofa cushions," return- 
ed the elder lady. 

" Floss will be quite a companion to me," con- 
tinued Catherine. " I can see that she has 
grown staid since last year, and will be able to 
share my quiet life," 

" You always were ridiculous about that dog," 
observed Mrs. Appersley, "but I am sure, my 
dear, I am glad of anything that pleases you." 

Be it remarked that this was a very affec- 
tionate little speech, considering who was the 
speaker ; and Catherine felt it as such, making 
many grateful resolutions on the strength of it. 
For there is a condition of bodily weakness in 
which the poor human nature craves so ardently 
for kindly help and gentle forbearance and 
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loving sympathy, that it is grateful for mere 
shreds and patches of consideration ; and Cathe- 
rine was now infinitely touched by yielding 
softness from one accustomed to rule. In future 
she would consider her words more than ever, 
so as if possible never to thwart her husband's 
mother. 

" Floss shall have a shawl of her own to lie 
on," said Catherine, " then it will be all right. 
It is quite true that down pillows were not in- 
tended for dogs." 

And now there began for Catherine a life of 
quiet routine, in which one day was exceedingly 
like another. Winter was approaching, yet on 
exceptionally mild days she was drawn for a 
little while in a garden-chair along the sunny 
paths. Otherwise she reclined chiefly on the 
old sofa, with books and work within reach. 
Often, especially when Mrs. Appersley was oc- 
cupied elsewhere, Janet sat with her ; but there 
were many hours when, too listless to read or 
work, she gazed out at the landscape with a 
sort of pity for the leafless trees, and the load 
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Of wintry iUs they seemed to bear. Perhaps 
oftener still her eyes made a " tour " of the 
room, associated as it was with memorable 
events of her life. The childish davs when, as a 
little visitor, much petted and caressed, she 
played with her doll, came back to her vividly, 
and the girlish time when " Cousin Reuben " 
first played the ardent lover. Then mentally 
was reacted all the period of her short married 
life — the honeymoon days, the election time 
with all its episodes, and the ordinary country 
life which she had thought commonplace and 
dull, but which, with its out-of-door enjoyments, 
seemed now in its retrospect brightly pleasant 
and exhilarating. 

But all these memories were like the pages of 
a sealed-up book, and " never again " seemed 
written everywhere. As Catherine, reclining on 
her sofa, gazed straight forward, her eyes always 
rested on an old-fashioned mirror, which re- 
flected the battling antlers above the chimney- 
piece, but, diminished and made grotesque by 
the distorting glass, the bony branches seemed 
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to have lost their significance. They no longer 
hurt her eye as the type of hopeless struggle 
and wretched entanglement; or was it that 
Catherine had passed to a higher form in the 
school of life, and that earthly hopes and strag- 
gles to fiilfil them had ceased to be among her 
lessons? 

Sometimes Reuben read to her ; he seemed to 
* 
like that occupation better than talking to her, 

though he always brought her scraps of inter- 
esting news, and often dwelt on the inquiries 
he was still prosecuting with regard to George 
Otway. In many thoughtful ways he made it 
a point of duty and kindness not to neglect her. 
Keenly well Catherine knew that, though he 
was no longer the lover-husband, he was still 
the true and tender friend, and both perhaps 
believed that no looker-on could discover that 
a gulf had opened between them ; a gulf it 
might be soft with moss, but still a chasm that 
would never close. 

But Reuben's mother was too shrewd and 
observant to be entirely deceived; yet, like 
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most suspicious persons, she jumped at wrong 
conclusions. She thought Catherine's sad state 
of health had in some measure alienated her 
husband, and, though she was herself bitterly 
vexed and disappointed by it, she was far too 
" proper " a person to excuse even her own son, 
should he cool in his lawful allegiance. 

** Reuben," she exclaimed one morning after 
their breakfast — a tete-h-tete meal, for Catherine 
never came down till nearly noon — " should we 
not have further advice for Catherine? Her 
recovery seems very slow." 

"I do not think she would like a strange 
doctor," replied Reuben. " Mr. Goodfield watches 
the case, and calls nearly every day ; and he is 
in communication with the London physicians. 
What more can we do ?" 

" But she doesn't seem to mend. And your 
wife, your dear wife, is too important a person 
to be trifled with." 

" Mother, do not talk of trifling. She has had, 
and shall have, every earthly alleviation of her 
sufferings." 
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" Of course, of course." And then, somewhat 
hurt by her son*s manner, she passed into a 
little wail of regret. "Ahl who could have 
thought that such a trouble as this would come 
into your married life f" 

'^ Ah I who indeed I" sighed Reuben. 

** I know it is a great trial," said Mrs. Ap- 
persley ; " but I hope we shall both be able to 
love her just as much as if she were well and 
strong." 

" Mother, what are you driving at f " exclaimed 
Reuben, starting up, and speaking in hot anger. 
" What is it you mean!" 

** Mean ! Exactly what I say. I wonder, Reu- 
ben, you dare speak to your mother in such a 
manner." 

^* There are some things a man will not bear 
even from his mother," cried Reuben. " And if 
you are any way disappointed in my married 
life, be pleased to remember you were the 
match-maker." 

" Oh 1— oh 1" 

" Listen, if you please. Whatever my faults 
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may have been, want of love and devotion to 
my wife has not been one of them. She knows 
that as well as you ought to do. Poor girl 1 — 
poor girl 1" 

" Then what is it f cried Mrs. Appersley. 

"A — it — what phantom are you talking 
about!" 

And cowed and mystified more than she had 
ever been in her Ufe, Mrs. Appersley had no 
rejoinder ready. 

" Forgive me, mother," said the son, after a 
little pause — " forgive me if I have used strong 
language. I did not mean to be undutiful ; but 
you do not know how sharply your words stung 



me." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GEORGE OTWAY AT LAST. 

To have my aim, and yet to be 
Farther from it than when I bent my bow. 

To make my hopes my torture and the fee 
Of all my woes another woe. 

Herbert. 

1 TTINTER had set in with sudden sharpness. 
' ' For twenty hours snow had fallen with 
scarcely a minute's intermission. At first in the 
great feather flakes which quickly whitened the 
ground, and then in the finer, more dust^like 
crystals which filled up every crevice, and made 
the earth^s windingnaheet complete. Afterwards 
came a hard frost, which crisped the surface 
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with its fine glaze, and stopped the water-mills 
and bid the little streams to tarry. 

Of course it was weather that made such an 
invalid as Catherine had now become, more a 
recluse than ever; but she was so carefully 
shielded from its inclemency that it cannot be 
said she suffered from it. Only the in-door life 
was now absolute, and its monotony but little 
varied. Not that she wearied or sighed for 
more excitement — she was quite conscious that 
her fragile frame was unequal to exertion, 
and rejoiced at every simple gratification that 
was within her reach. It is a truth little, I think, 
dwelt upon, but a truth, nevertheless, that in 
certain stages of illness, of great physical de- 
bility unaccompanied by acute pain, the mind 
seems preternaturally clear and active. Per- 
haps not usefully so to the world at large, 
because the mind's servant is ineflicient, but with 
a power of self-enrichment beyond computing. 
It was BO in Catherine's case. All that in her 
short life she had seen, and heard, and read, and 
thought which was best worthy of remembrance, 
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seemed in its quintessence to be ready at her 
call. Thought interweaved with thought, pro- 
ducing unexpected combinations, but always of 
a sort that made order out of chaos, and threw 
light on dark places. She was learning those 
best lessons which fifty years of great earthly 
happiness might have failed to teach her. 

It was one Saturday evening ; the little group, 
consisting of Reuben Appereley and hie wife 
and mother, had just finished tea, and the table 
had been cleared. Curtains were drawn, and 
the lamps lighted, and the fire had lately been 
replenished by a great log, which threw a white 
and flickering light about the room we know so 
well. It seemed to make the quaint figures on 
the screen quainter, and Floss's glossy coat, as 
she lay on the hearthrug, more glossy. It 
flickered onthe mirror till the antlers depicted 
therein seemed to quiver and unlock, and it 
burnished the gold race-cup, and made the por- 
trait above it look like life. 

The firelight brightened even the living forms, 
each one of which had something of the pictur- 

VOL. IIT. O 
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esque in its appearance — ^Reuben, in the prime 
of his manhood, touched with care which had 
deepened the lines of thought, and so added a 
touch of dignity to his comeliness ; his mother, 
tall and thin, seated erect on a somewhat stiff- 
backed chair, with grey hair neatly braided be- 
neath a coif suitable to her age; her dress 
black silk, accidentally relieved by a mass of 
scarlet wool she was occupied in knitting for a 
hood. Her bony hands were full of character, 
as, adorned only by her wedding-ring, and a 
massive mourning-ring, they moved the knit- 
ting-pins with easy activity. 

Catherine was a little better than usual, had 
left her sofa, and was sitting near the table; her 
fingers were also busy, but on some delicate 
white embroidery. Her black dress was made 
warm with much swansdown, which scarcely 
looked whiter than herself. She was hoping 
Mrs. Appersley would not notice her work, or 
make inquiries about it, for the embroidery was 
intended as a souvenir for Hester Otway, who 
had been foil of kindness during Catherine's 
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illness in London. One other touch may make 
the picture of the invalid more vivid. Cathe- 
rine's rich dark hair was simply plaited and 
twisted, but, young as she was, she wore some 
white lace on her head. She had excellent 
taste, and felt the eesthetics of dress without 
reasoning about them. Why is it — can any 
one tell ? — that an invalid woman of any age 
looks haggard, weird, "uncanny," without 
something that, at the least, typifies and sug- 
gests the " cap ?" Is it that there is a bold as- 
sumption indicated by the bare head in woman 
just opposite to the expression of the bare head 
of man, and which finds warrant in St. Paul's 
direction to the sex! At any rate the most 
artistic nations have adopted the veil or 
the mantilla, the coif, the turban, the hood, 
or the pezzottOy to be worn quite early in life. 

Heuben was turning over a newspaper rather 
listlessly, sometimes reading a little paragraph 
aloud, or chatting about /some local affair. To 
a looker on the scene was calm and peaceful, 

o2 
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without the slightest sign of any approaching 
storm. Suddenly wheels were heard in the 
swept avenue, and at the same moment Floss 
roused herself and started up, with ears raised 
to listen. Then a lusty pull at the bell wakened 
its deepest note, as, in the frosty air, every 
sound had a little touch of shrillness that seem- 
ed to invite the echoes. 

" Visitors at this time 1" cried Mrs. Appersley. 
'* I wonder who it can be T Saturday evening, 
too, when there is no drawing-room fire." 

"Never mind, mother, about the drawing- 
room," said Reuben, so little stirred that he was 
still holding the newspaper when a servant 
entered the room, and delivered what appeared 
a letter, saying, 

" The gentleman, sir, is waiting." 

But the missive was no letter — only a sealed 
envelope enclosing a card, on which was written, 
'* George Otway." 

Reuben started to his feet with a strong ex- 
clamation, not usual with him, and which need 
not be repeated. Then, remembering the pres- 
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ence of the servant, he controlled himself, say- 
ing to the man, 

*' Tell the gentleman I will be with him di- 
rectly. And see to his trap, whatever it is," he 
added, '* and have it put up.*' 

" Will you see him," inquired Reuben, turn- 
ing to his mother, who had possessed herself of 
the card, and whose face seemed kindling with 
exultation. Flushed cheeks, flashing eyes, 
dilated nostrils, transfigured the faded and 
usually rigid countenance, reminding one of 
alabaster lighted from within. 

" See him 1" exclaimed Mrs. Appersley, " of 
course I will. Bring him in here at once ; let 
me hear every word he has to say." 

"And you, Catherine? Are you equal to the 
excitement of such an interview," asked her 
husband. 

" Perhaps not. Perhaps it would be better I 
should go to my room," exclaimed Catherine, 
drawing a shawl around her ; " if I ring, Janet 
will come to me." 

Beuben helped to adjust her shawl, and open- 
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ed the door, which was just at the foot of the 
old oak staircase. Then he passed across the 
wide hall, where a good fire was blazing, before 
which stood a stranger stretching out his hands 
to warm them. At the sound of footsteps the 
visitor turned, and thus it was that Reuben Ap- 
persley confronted his fether's dearest friend, 
George Otway. By an instinct of hospitable 
greeting, Reuben held out his hand, but the 
other did not take it. 

** Wait," he exclaimed, ** not yet." 

"As you please. I am sorry if you feel 
enmity. But be good enough to follow me. 
My mother wishes to see you," said Reuben. 

" Does she really I In the old days there 
was not much love between us," cried Otway^ 
in a tone that would have been very bitter but 
for a sigh which was audible ; and as he spoke 
he moved across the hall, as one who knew well 
the ways of the house. 

The visitor's thick overcoat was visibly 
touched by the frost, and as, hat in hand, he 
made a formal bow to Mrs. Appersley as he was 
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ushered into her presence, he seemed to bring 
with him some of the inclemency of the night. 
Advancing towards the table at which Mrs. 
Appersley had been seated, he leaned one hand 
npon it, bat declined the chair Reuben placed 
for him. 

A stalwart man was George Otway, though 
now between fifty and sixty years of age. 
Broad chested and strong limbed, he was the 
very type of a man capable of "roughing it" 
through life ; and assuredly he looked as if he 
had known hardships and trials. His bronzed 
and weather-beaten &kce appeared the darker 
from its contrast with a thick white beard; 
whil^a pair of hazel eyes, still bright and clear- 
seeing, gave animation to the countenance. 

Though the visitor remained standing, Mrs. 
Appersley had resumed her chair, her words of 
greeting having been, 

" I should have known you anywhere." 

" And I, madam, may return the compliment," 
cried Otway, "if compliment it be. But, good 
heavens I" he continued, speaking with increasing 
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excitement) *' nothing here seems changed — if 
only I could fancy that the son was the &th^ 
— the son who no doubt fancies he has brought 
me to bay." 

"I have no wish to use such a term," 
said Reuben, a little bewildered by George Ot- 
way's manner. 

"Very possibly," replied the visitor, "for 
people never like ugly names to be given to their 
deeds. But I wish you to know that I am by 
no means at bay ; I came here of my own free 
will, though to say a few words which would 
never have been spoken if you had not set men- 
' hunters on my ttack. I came to England about 
my own affairs — to pay my debts — and provide 
for my daughter, and I should have returned to 
Australia without making any further sign, if I 
had remained unsuspected and unmolested." 

" Was it not natural that I should seek out 
the only person who could once for all thorough- 
ly clear and vindicate my father's memory?" 
said Reuben with gentleness. 

" And did it never occur to you," cried Ot- 
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way, now ankmg into a Am^ ** that the fiiaad 
who was to your &ther aa a brother, might 
have his own waj of shielding that &ther*8 
memory." 

^ I said vindicate, not shidd,"* replied Benben. 

** I am aware yon did. Oh I what folly there 
is in the world I I wish, yonng man, yon did 
not look so like yonr £9ither — ^I wish that pio- 
tnre was not staring me in the fiice — and oh 1 1 
wish now that I had contented myself with 
baffling all yonr dues, as, mark me, I have 
done, for yonr people have never qtdte found 
me. 

" Mr. Otway," said Reuben, " if my inquiries 
have given you pain, I am sorry for it, and I 
beg pardon of my father's old friend. I never 
meant to injure you. You talk now as if you 
were in easy circumstances ; we did not know 
this. Forgive my frankness. In seeking you 
I meant to compensate you fully for any incon- 
venience I might occasion." 

^'Frorn my heart 1 wish you bad left me 
alone. Now say exactly what it is you want." 
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" What you only can do," returned Reuben. 
"Of late years the old slander has been revived, 
and I want you to make a deposition, and sign 
and print it, renewing and amplifying the evi- 
dence you gave on the inquest after my father's 
death, and thus give me the power of punishing 
falsehood and silencing calumny." 

** What if I refiise to do this ?" said Otway. 

**But surely," cried Reuben — "surely you 
will not refiise to perform such a simple act of 
kindness!" 

" Say justice," interposed his mother, with 
some asperity. 

" Justice I Is it really justice, madam, that 
you are seeking?" asked Otway. 

" Do not let us bandy words," cried Reuben. 
"Now that you have returned to England, 
under happier circumstances than you left it, 
why should you object to the performance of a 
good deed, in memory of an old friend?" 

"Ask me not for reasons, and betray me 
not in any way. Let me be to you, as to 
everyone else, George Oldham, the Australian 
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adventtirer. I cannot do what you desire." 

'^ And you will not even write down the facts 
that yon know?*' said Mrs. Appersley. 

" I will not," replied Otway. 

^* Then, if there is law in England, yoa shall 
be made to comply T' exclaimed Mrs. Appersley. 

" Hush, mother !" cried Eeuben, deeply 
moved. 

" I will not hush I" cried his mother, her hot 
temper gaining the mastery. " I always knew 
Mr. Otway was your father's worst enemy, and 
he is proving himself so to the last." 

** Beware!" exclaimed Otway, and in the 
word there was a concentration of threats. 

"Beware of what?" cried Mrs. Appersley. 
" You are not now among savages, but in a 
civilized country, where people can be made to 
do what is right. All the world shall know 
you are in England, and you shall be appealed 
to by some one who can make you speak out." 

It will be perceived that Mrs. Appersley had 
rather hazy notions about the law and her own 
power of enforcing it ; but Reuben was too in- 
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tent on calming her wrath to argue with her^ 
and their visitor looked at her scornfully and 
angrily for a few moments before his pent-up 
feelings had vent. 

^^ And so I am .to be cursed as your husband's 
worst enemy!" he exclaimed. "Well, in re- 
quital, you shall know the truth — the whole, 
unvarnished truth. Curses I may deserve, but 
not from you. Why, it was because I knew 
myself as great a pequrer as ever escaped the 
felon's dock, and because I dreaded being placed 
there, that I fled my country. Madam, your 
husband toas concerned in poisoning the Favour- 
ite that time you know o^ and, maddened by 
losses, and dreading exposure, he committed 
suicide, if ever a man did." 

*' I don't believe it 1" shrieked Mrs. Appersley, 
who, in her horror at Otway's words, had thrust 
back her grey hair till combs were loosened, 
and it fell in disorder about her ears. 

*^AhI but you shall and must believe it I" 
continued Otway. '* Now keep quiet and lis- 
ten. As for you," he added, turning to Beuben, 
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who had only groaned, " I am sorry for you, 
Irom the bottom of my heart. But I came here 
armed with proofs, if I should be driven to use 
them." 

So saying, he took a handful of papers from 
his breast-pocket, and in doing so accidentally 
— or of intent — revealed that he carried a re- 
volver. 

« The habit of the Bush," he observed. " I 
never travel without a weapon." 

" Now this is the death-bed confession of the 
groom who was the accomplice, and which 
I have only obtained within the last fort- 
night," continued Otway. "I wanted it to 
clear myself from any possible accusation, if 
that story should ever be raked up ; and you 
have only to watch the circumstantial evidence 
to see how it all fits in. I was bad enough, Hea- 
ven knows, gambling and betting and wasting 
money, and running into debt; but I never 
cheated or used foul means — to be sure I had 
not a virago of a wife to taunt me with my ill- 
luck and goad me to madness." 
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" Oh, Mr. Otway I" pleaded Reuben. 

** Well, well, this man may be living still, but 
his end must be very near. Here are cuttings 
from newspapers of the time, and my own notes 
of what publicly transpired. I was Mr. Ap- 
persley's worst enemy, was I ? — when 1 blasted 
my whole life to save his reputation, knowing 
that, if he were pronounced a suicide, the other 
black story would be sure to be believed ; and so 
I, his doctor, who chanced to be at hand when 
he was found dying, swore to heart-disease, 
swore to a heap of lies, because I was an un- 
principled fool, who could only think of my 
friend and grieve for his faults, and pity the little 
fatheriess boy he had injured and disgraced. It is 
a simple story. I was a coward, as well as a fool 
and a scoundrel. There was a buzz and a scan- 
dal — a talk of taking up the body, to see if poi- 
son could be found ; they would have done it in 
later years, and so I bolted." 

" Stay, stay," said Reuben, in a tone that 
betrayed his grief, " do not try to persuade me 
that this dreadful story can be true. It is so 
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long ago — you have forgotten incidents." 
" I have not forgotten one tittle," interrupted 
Otway ; ^^ and now your lady mother haa got 
at the truth without going to law for it." 

•*Toa are hard upon my mother," sighed 
Beubeo^ 

^'Has she not been hard on met" retorted 
the other — "ay, and on mine? Many old 
friends were faithful in adversity, and cherished 
my poor wife and helpless child ; but Mrs. Ap- 
persley of Five Oaks was not among the num- 
ber. I have ascertained that neither mother nor 
daughter ever crossed her threshold after I de- 

» 

serted them." 

" I won't believe your wicked story I" cried 
the suffering woman, the tears coursing down 
her wrinkled cheeks, thick sobs impeding her 
utterance, and every gesture belying her 
words. 

" But you will believe it," said Otway» " I 
can leave all these papers behind me. I am sure 
they will be quite safe with yoa. They can be 
put in the muniment box, along with title-deeds 
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and other precious documents ; I am not the 
least afraid of your bringing me to justice." 

" Spare us taunts, I beseech you I" cried Reu- 
ben. 

" Well, well, I have said my say ; and may 
now shake the dust from my feet." 

" It is a bitter night," said the host ; " not 
weather in which to turn out a dog — surely you 
will stay r 

" Thank you — thank you very much ; but I 
must travel many miles before morning. Be- 
sides, Mrs. Appersley is only used to entertain 
honest, respectable people." 

"If you'll remain I'll forgive everything," 
moaned the lady. 

" Well, that's handsome," cried Otway, with 
a hard chuckling laugh, and rising as he 
spoke ; " but I cannot stay very much longer, for 
all that." 

" You must have food— refreshment of some 
sort," exclaimed Reuben — " indeed you must 1" 

" If breaking bread is to be a sign of peace," 
returned Otway, " so be it ; a biscuit will serve 
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for that purpose, and a glass, of brandy and 
water might not be undesirable. But in five 
minutes I must be off." 

George Otway quaffed the bfandy-and-water 
as one who, without being a sot, was yet well 
accustomed to deep potations. When the glass 
was emptied, he exclaimed, 

" You will not forget to-night, or be able al- 
together to forget me; but on this side the grave 
we are little likely to meet again. I leave 
England on Monday, and chose Saturday night 
for my visit, with a purpose. Sunday is not a 
good day for a chase, had anybody recognized 
me. Remember, I am Oldham, the Australian 
doctor and trader. Be mute as I shall be, and 
bury the past in the decentest grave you can 
find." 

" Shake hands," murmured Mrs. Appersley, 
as she stretched forth her long trembling fin- 
gers to meet his brawny grasp. 

" Good-bye — good-bye," he exclaimed ; "and 
don't fret. As your son observed just now, the 
trouble was long ago ; and perhaps people will 
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forget the sooner — the sooner they forgive/' 

"It seems but yesterday I" moaned the 
stricken widow — " it's all more vivid and real 
than things that happened last week. T for- 
give you everything — and I am sure you think 
what you have said ; but I should go mad if I 
believed you. Now, Reuben, Reuben," she 
added, " you don't wish me to lose my senses." 

And then the miserable woman fairly broke 
down, and flung herself among the sofa cush- 
ions, in a paroxysm of weeping. 

"I only make things worse," said Otway. 
But there was a little uecessary delay in getting 
round the chaise ; and a little earnest, low-toned 
talk between Otway and Reuben in the hall, 
and then the host made a memorandum of an 
address in his pocket-book, and the two shook 
hands. 

George Otway passed out into the cold 
wintry night, with the snow lying white around 
him, a half moon sinking in the west, and 
bright stars shining overhead. But he knew 
every yard of the road over which he had to 
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drive bis hired horse, and BeubeD returned to 
the old parloar, to comfort his mother as best 
he might. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GLORY OF THE LONG PARLOUR HAS DEPARTED. 

For SufFering came, that great iconoclast 

That breaks our false gods down, and sets the soul 

Full faced towards the Great Father, 

E. J. Reed. 

TT was an hour later, and what had passed be- 
-^ tween mother and son in the interval need 
not be told. At last he had recommended her 
retiring to rest, and had summoned the old 
servant Rebecca to attend her. Then, with a 
step made heavy by heaviness of heart, Reuben 
Appersley mounted to his wife's chamber. 

Catherine had not needed any assistance, 
and had chosen to remain in solitude. Her 
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thoughts had been busy conjecturing the pur- 
pose of George Otway's visit, and reviewing 
her own condition of life. She had not wept — 
that is, no tears had coursed down her cheeks, 
but, if there be such a thing as inward weeping, 
then, for the hundreth time, she had known it. 
Her eyes were hot and heavy, as eyes are apt 
to be that have been much washed by tears, and 
little sobs had relieved her — sobs that grew out 
of involuntary sighs. Catherine knew that she 
had not many months to live, and though, 
when she had first realized her danger, the 
blow was sharp, she was now resigned to her 
fate. Nay, there were times when she felt 
almost impatient of delay, so strong was the 
heart yearning to be where " the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest." 
We can understand that, for wisest ends, the 
young, as a rule, cling tenaciously to life ; and 
yet, when the fiat has gone forth, they are 
often as ready to depart as the aged. Thus 
wisely and pitifully was it ordered in the pres- 
ent instance; yet Catherine was sometimes 
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oppressed with a sense of perplexed duties, and 
the consdonsness of many things to do in a short 
space of time. It had always been an element 
of her character to plan and act for the happi- 
ness of others, rather than for self-satisfaction, 
and her sufferings had but exalted her nature. 

Reuben entered the room gently, and seeing 
that his wife was alone, closed the door imme- 
diately, as if with a sense of relief that no third 
person was present. But Catherine perceived 
at a glance that something sorrowful had hap- 
pened, for latterly she had grown very learned 
in reading his countenance. She had been sit- 
ting by the light of the fire and of a single 
candle, and she rose to light a second candle on 
the chimney-piece. 

*' Not for me — not for me," exclaimed Reuben. 
" I really like your shaded room. Oh I Cathe- 
rine," he continued, and resting a hand on her 
shoulder as he spoke, " I have terrible things to 
tell you ; can you bear them ?" 

" Dear Reuben," she replied, " I can bear any- 
thing it may comfort you to tell me." 
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" Yes, that I believe ; and besides, it is right 
you should know. I should feel ashamed of my 
own falsehood and cowardice if I hid the truth 
from you. . But oh I it is hard to utter. Cathe- 
rine, guess the worst that George Otway could 
have to reveal, and you will have guessed the 
truth!" And, fairly overcome, Reuben wept 
like a woman. - 

" Sit down — sit down," said Catherine, half 
forcing him into the easy-chair she had just oc- 
cupied; and then she knelt beside him and 
passed her arm round his neck. " My poor dear 
Reuben 1" she murmured ; " oh 1 that I could bear 
all this sorrow for you ! " 

" Bear it with me, like a true, good wife," he 
murmured ; " and oh ! be good to my mother, for 
she is sorely stricken." 

« I will." 

*' See how wildly I talk, quite forgetting how 
ill you still are, wanting all kindness yourself." 

"I am weak in body," returned Catherine, 
" but I think not ill in mind. It will do me good 
to be of use." 
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**No, you never were weak in mind/' said 
Eeaben ; ** I know that now. I recollect your 
wise words about ' the moss of forgetfohiess.' 
It maddens me to think that my own folly has 
brought down the blow !" 

"But your intentions were so good; and 
your own life has been so blameless," cried 
Catherine, instinctively desiring to restore his 
self-respect. 

"My poor mother!" sighed Reuben. 

" Shall I go to her?" asked Catherine. 

" No, not to-night ; she is better left to Re- 
becca. Besides, I want to tell you all, every- 
thing the man said — I want you to think for me, 
and say if it really does seem true." 

And now Reuben Appersley, being a little 
calmer, related the story which had so wounded 
and shamed him ; and when it was told, Cathe- 
rine was constrained to believe it. 

"Oh I Reuben," she exclaimed, "let 'the moss 
of forgetfulness' grow fast again, if it will. See 
how mercifully the truth has been shown to 
you — without public betrayal. Dear Reuben, 
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by-and-by you will be happy — so much happier 
than you can dream of at present. People in 
my state of health have prevision — I know they 
have — and I see clearly a future of joy before 
you." 

"A future of joy for me I" cried Reuben, in 
a tone of incredulity. " Ah I now you are 
dreaming." 

"No, not dreaming — only clearnaeeing. I 
think it with a feeling that is akin to certain 
knowledge; and in reward for my prophecy, 
when the happy days come, think of me a little 
kindly — that is all I ask." And Catherine 
kissed his cheek tenderly and calmly, as a sister 
might. 

"I do think of you kindly," said Reuben, 
pressing her hand — " more kindly and fondly 
than you seem to suppose. One great trouble 
drew us apart, but I feel that in a certain sort of 
way this other trouble brings us together again. 
To you only can I fly for sympathy I" 

" That is right — that is right," replied Cathe- 
rine. " I could have rejoiced over your happi- 
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ness, though it had been quite lonely ; but it 
would have been heart-breaking to think that 
you did not bring your sorrows to me. Now 
we quite understand each other, I know ; and 
whatever happens, things between us will hence- 
forth go on well." 

" God bless you, Catherine 1" 

"I know I can be of use," she continued; 
"and that conviction is always a comfort. 
Your mother will want much attention, and all 
the sympathy of a daughter. I shall have 
strength given me, you will see." 

"It has been given you already, I think," 
said her husband. " Ah 1 you do not know how 
much you help me 1" 

" Then you must let me advise a little," she 
resumed. "Seek rest; after a night's repose 
things will look clearer." 

" Rest 1 — how can I sleep I" he exclaimed. 

" Oh 1 yes, you will," said Catherine ; and she 
was right. She spoke from the experience of 
great sorrows, and knew that they exhaust the 
frame, so that the very weariness is an opiate. 
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A fretful indecision about some trifling affair 
will banish sleep ten times more effectually 
than a heavy trouble, for which no remedy is 
apparent. 

The next day Catherine was downstairs a 
little earlier than usual, not greatly so to attract 
marked attention, but still an hour or two after 
breakfast. If she was overtaxing her strength, 
the fact did not show. Pay-day might come, 
but the excitement of having a duty to perform 
kept her up for the present. When she entered 
the old parlour, she found Mrs. Appersley in 
her accustomed chair, and with her work-box 
open beside her. But she was unemployed, 
her hand playing listlessly with the fringe of 
her apron. It was evident she had been weep- 
ing, though now her eyes were tearless; but there 
were twitchings about the muscles of her face 
which revealed mental disturbance. 

Catherine approached her husband's mother 
with a little more tenderness of manner than 
belonged to her usual morning greeting — only 
a little more, and yet it seemed too much, for 
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the elder lady raised her hand with a slight 
gesture of impatience, saying, 

*' There, my dear, I know you are sorry for 
me. But we won't talk about all that has hap- 
pened — at least, not often. I may have occa- 
sion to speak about painful things, and then I 
will. It was right Reuben should tell you all 
that man said — it was my wish that you should 
know. As Reuben's wife it was right and 
proper that you should be informed. Don't you 
think so yourself?" 

" It would have pained me very much to feel 
that I was not trusted," said Catherine. " Now 
at least I can share the trouble." 

" Yes, yes. But I have come to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Otway is a little touched in his 
head. The poor man has had a hard life, and 
it is not to be expected that he should remember 
things which happened twenty years ago quite 
cleai'ly. Have you not heard how cunning mad 
people are ?" 

" Yes, I have heard they are cunning," said 
Catherine. And as she looked at Mrs. Appers- 
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ley, she could not help speculating as to how 
far the widow's mind had maintained its 
balance under the blow which had been inflicted 
on her pride; as to how far her words were 
" cunning," in the crazy sense. In the full glow 
of her faculties, Mrs. Appersley would not have 
been guilty of a subterfuge to save herself from 
torment. If it be true that characters have the 
" defects " of their high qualities, faults have 
sometimes their high attributes ; and Reuben's 
mother was too proud to be false. But her 
mind was too narrow to be very strong. Per- 
haps her hold on general sanity was " not 
allowing herself to believe," and that she would 
have been quite crazed had she realized Otway's 
revelation in the same way Reuben and Cathe- 
rine understood it. 

Nevertheless, there was one little circum- 
stance which touched Catherine profoundly, and 
suggested the suflfering which was not ex- 
pressed. The gold cup was nowhere to be seen, 
and the bracket which had supported it, having 
hinges, now hung down. 
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The glory of the long parlour was indeed 
departed ; but Mrs. Appersley soon discovered 
that a blanli may have associations as painful as 
an object. Besides, there was the portrait of 
her husband remaining, which, for shame's sake, 
she would not have removed. The room she 
had loved so well became unbearable to her, 
and before a fortnight had passed, the drawing- 
room proper became the general sitting-room of 
the family. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CATHBBINII! LEAVES FIVE OAKS. 

A lingering death few long endure, 

Whose hearts beats high, and blood nuiB pure. 

Capt. H. Spalding. 

TT was at this juncture that some home letter, 
-^ and some chit-chat talk, suggested that Jape 
Freeth should be invited to Five Oaks. In very 
truth Catherine needed sisterly companionship 
more even than poor Mrs. Freeth required 
Jenny's society ; and thus it came to pass that 
in the early days of the new year Jane arrived, 
as it was said, to stay a month or two with the 
Appersleys. But there was a quiet understand- 
ing that she was to prolong her visit if droum- 
stances rendered her doing so desirable. 
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Mrs. Appersley had beard of Jenny's engage- 
ment to Frank Kaybrooke, and yet bad bardly 
realized tbat tbe young girl bad passed out of 
cbildhood. It was witb a start of surprise tbat 
sbe recognised in tbe well-grown, graceful guest 
tbe niece so often lovingly called " little Jenny." 

" I wonder," sbe exclaimed more tban once, 
" no one ever told me tbat she was tbe image 
of Catherine. Reuben, don't you see it?" 

" Yes, mother ; there is a very strong family 
likeness, certainly, and it has grown more mark- 
ed lately," Reuben answered on one occasion ; 
"yet I think she reminds one of what poor Cathe- 
rine was rather than of what she is." 

" Reuben," said his mother, " I don't like to 
bear you say ' poor Catherine ' in that despond- 
ing way. Of course she'll get well, as soon as 
we have Spring weather, so that she may be 
more in tbe air." 

"I hope so, I am sure — meanwhile I think 
Jenny's visit will do her good. In fact, I be- 
lieve we are all of us tbe better for the sunshine 
of her pleasant face." 
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And this was very true. It was surprising 
how, in the course of a few days, the happiness 
of the girls' own nature seemed to have shed 
some subtle influence on those around her. Be 
it remembered she was in utter ignorance of the 
deeper sorrows of her elders, knowing only that 
Catherine was ill, and had to be cared for in 
every tender way. So she would read to her 
and write for her, and perform little services, as 
if rendering them were the greatest of pleasures 
and privileges. 

Then in the evening she would play to them, 
and no one with ear and taste would have de- 
epised Jenny's mnsic. A fin^toned grand piano 
had been one of Reuben's earliest gifts to his wife, 
and for some time after her marriage Catherine 
had " kept up " her music, and sometimes the 
sisters played brilliant duets together ; but it 
was significant of Catherine's state that the ex- 
ertion was too much for her, so that after a 
little while Jenny was the only player. Fine 
classical music was rather wasted on Mrs. Ap- 
persley, but she sometimes liked what she called 
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tunes, and praised them accordingly. Therefore 
Jenny in her good-nature ransacked her music- 
books, and her memory, for old familiar airs 
that would please her aunt. 

** Oh," she exclaimed, on several occasions, 
" you should hear Miss Otway play these sim- 
ple things, she makes them speak with expres- 
sion and meaning I never knew in them before 
I heard her." 

*' My dear," said her aunt, who was always 
chary of praising yoilng people, " you play them 
very nicely." 

" If I do, aunt, it is because Miss Otway 
taught me. Now here is a piece," she continued, 
" that I think you will like. Catherine, dear," 
she added, turning to her sister, " do you re- 
member that cold foggy morning, just before 
you were married, when I was learning a new 
piece ? I think I can play it a little better now 
than I did then." 

And without waiting for further encourage- 
ment, she struck some opening chords, and soon 
glided into the melody of Burns' song, beginning, 
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^^ Should anld acquaintance be forgot/* 

and played for a few minutes, as if herself de- 
lighting in the tones she produced. 

Music and poetry, and indeed all art-creations, 
are of the nature of spiritual mysteries, that 
appeal to the inner life in an incomprehensible 
znanner4 Certain vibrations, in a certain me- 
lodious and rhythmical order, and, lol a melody 
is produced that can waken memories and 
wring the heart I Thus was it on the present 
occasion, and when Catherine looked timidly at 
her husband, she found him gazing at her with 
mournful tenderness, and she knew that he, too, 
was thinking of that dull wintry morning when 
she had striven to break her engagement. 

But it was not only in connection with music 
that Hester's name was frequently mentioned 
by Jenny. She really loved her governess, 
who, in these latter months of sickness and 
sorrow, had been more than ever the friend of 
the whole family ; and it was hardly possible 
for her to relate home-news, and give interest- 

Q 2 
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ing details, without mentiomng *^ Miss Otwaj." 
And if the words w^re, ^ Miss Otway thought 
80 and so," or ^ said sndi a thing," the speedi 
and the thought were sure to seem wise^ Then 
she had quite a history to tell of Hester haying 
become independent, of having had a mjst^ous 
interview with her &ther, who was going back 
to Australia to make more money still; with 
a little wonderment on Jenny's part why she 
had been requested not to talk of the affiur 
** out of the family." 

One day Mrs. Appersley a little surprised 
Reuben and Catherine by remarking, 

'* I am interested in Hester Otway. I should 
like to see her. I wish you would invite her to 
stay with us." 

" I should be delighted to do so," cried Cathe- 
rine. 

**Let me write," said Jenny, clapping her 
hands with glee at the idea. And a cordial in- 
vitation was written, and as cordially accepted. 
Thus, on a lovely day in very early Spring, 
Hester Otway at last " crossed the threshold " 
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of the house of which Beuben Appersley was 
master. 

It was the sort of day that February some- 
times seems to borrow from April, and that 
gladdens all animate nature, even though we 
know that biting winds and frosty nights are 
still in store. A day on which we drink joy 
from the golden and amethyst cups of the open- 
ing crocuses, and scent the shy violets and bold 
hyacinths with delight, and revel in the clamour 
of the song-birds rejoicing that Spring has 
awakened. Hester Otway was not at all a 
superstitious person, not given to notice omens, 
and yet I think she was conscious of a sense 
of satisfaction at the bright weather which 
heralded her coming to Five Oaks. 

She had never understood — other than very 
vaguely — the reason of that coolness on the 
part of her father's old friend, which had pre- 
vented her from being invited to the house in 
earlier days ; but in addition to the fact that 
Hester was by nature very amiable and forgiv- 
ing, Reuben's mother was idealized in her mind, 
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unconsciously, perhaps, but still absolutely. Be- 
sides, it was her friend Catherine, by whose sick 
bed she had lately watched, who now ostensibly 
invited her, and she came, if with mingled feel- 
ings, yet, on the whole, very pleasurable ones. 

But it soon became apparent that Mrs. Ap* 
persley had taken a great liking to the girl 
whom once she had seemed to hate, but who 
now became her chosen companion, almost from 
morning till night. Few of us know much 
about the springs of action in our fellow-crea- 
tures, but it is safe to believe that Mrs. Appers- 
ley felt stings of conscience with regard to her 
past neglect of Otway's unoffending daughter, 
and that she desired to make amends for it, if 
she could. Narrow-minded as she was, and 
harsh and hard as she could be, she had a keen 
sense of justice in all matters which came within 
the grasp of her understanding. Thus to feel 
herself convicted of injustice was a pain and 
humiliation she could only soften by generous 
kindness now* 

It was a real gratification to Catherine to 
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find Hester becoming so great a favourite with 
Reuben's mother, and the circumstance thrfew 
the two sisters more and more together; As 
might be expected, when they were tite^-tite 
there was a great outpouring of her own hap- 
piness on Jenny's part, with the brightest of 
castle-building for the future ; and never did 
elder sister give truer, deeper sympathy than 
Catherine gave now. 

Much was she struck by the mental develop- 
ment which had taken place during the last 
few months ; there was a maturity of thought 
in Jenny, allied to great simplicity, which made 
her companionship very sweet to Catherine. It 
would have made a touching picture, had a 
limner sketched them, the two sisters, so much 
alike, and yet so different, both in the deep 
mourning still worn for the young brother — the 
elder fading away, the younger bearing her 
betrothal ring, and with the rose on her cheek 
growing deeper when she talked of him she 
loved, or opened the locket she constantly 
wore. 
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Of course thej talked of many thiDgs, and of 
other persons besides Frank Baybrooke. Phoebe's 
sad marriage was a frequent theme, and Alger- 
non, in connection with his brother, was often 
mentioned. One day Jenny exclaimed, 

^' Do you know, I fancy papa does not like 
Algernon as much as he used to do, and I am 
so sorry !" 

Catheriue was silent for a few moments, then 
she controlled herself and said calmly, 

" Why do you think so I" 

" Because, when I have been writing to 
Frank," replied Jenny, " and have asked papa 
if he had any message, he has always said, * No, 
don't give any message from me — I would 
rather you did not,' or something of that kind. 
What can it be, I wonder ?" 

" Something, no doubt, that will wear out in 
time," cried Catherine; "it would be a bitter 
thing for papa not to be friends with your hus- 
band's brother." 

" And such a brother 1 Oh ! Catherine, you 
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do not know how good and generous he is," re- 
turned Jenny. 

"Yes, I do," said her sister. And in the 
silence of a wakeful night Catherine came to a 
resolution. She determined to confide in Jenny, 
so that through all the future she might know 
how cruelly Catherine had been stricken. The 
story was told as a solemn charge for Jane to 
defend her sister's memory, should it ever be 
aspersed, and Janet Gillespie was instructed to 
repeat all she knew to Jenny when Catherine 
should be no more. Janet was beginning to 
realize Catherine's condition, and " when I shall 
be gone " was a little phrase she often had to 
hear. 

One of the " bits of news " that Hester had 
brought from town was that Hubert Freeth 
was thinking of giving up Telford House. 
Ever since poor Teddy's loss, Mrs. Freeth had 
felt oppressed by the associations of the child's 
illness and death, and even her husband was 
conscious of painful memories never likely to be 
shaken off while their home was unchanged. ' 
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He was going to take a house in the suburbs, 
whence he could still go to his office every day. 

Now this allusion to little Teddy's illness and 
death struck upon Catherine's unselfish heart 
with a singular shock. What if she should 
have much suffering "at the lastt" — what if 
her funeral ceremonies should throw a dark 
shadow over the home which she wished to be 
bright ? 

.Catherine formed her plans, taking only Janet 
Gillespie into her entire confidence. Very 
quietly, and by rather slow degrees, many 
things were set in order. And meanwhile the 
doctor came daily "to watch the case;" and 
Mr. Darwin, the vicar, called firequently, and so 
did his wife ; and Catherine learnt to estimate 
their worth. She wondered how she ever could 
have thought Mr, Darwin commonplace or awk- 
ward, for she found him eloquent when the 
greatest of themes had to be freely discussed, 
and she thanked him with the fervent gratitude 
such help as that he gave always elicits from 
the heart which has opened to receive it. 
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The days had lengthened; the trees were 
robed in their delicate green, and bright blos- 
soms were perfuming the air, when Catherine 
intimated that she should like to go to the sea- 
side. Yes, to quiet little Shinglebeach, which 
was so near London that Reuben and her own 
family could frequently see her. 

" Dear Reuben," she exclaimed, " let me have 
my will in this, and do not fear for me at all. 
We can take a little house, and with Janet to 
manage for me, I shall have every comfort, t am 
sure. You must attend to your Parliamentary 
duties ; but I know mamma and Jane will often 
be with me." 

" If you are strong enough to bear the journey, 
the plan is good, I think," said her husband, 
*' especially if you really like the idea, and wish 
it carried out so much." 

" I do wish it carried out just as I say, for 
the reasons I give — and some others," replied 
Catherine. " You know what company 1 al- 
ways find in the sea." 

'^ I am afraid my poor mother will miss us 
all," observed Reuben. 
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of Reuben's mother, nor was Mrs. Appersley 
quite unmoved. All except Hester were depart- 
ing ; but, to be sure, Hester had become a host 
in herself. 

Poor Floss, always mournful at the sight of 
packed boxes and travelling preparations, was 
showing her distress in canine fashion when 
Catherine exclaimed, 

" I should so like to take Floss with me — 
mayir 

" Oh 1 by all means, my dear, if you like to be 
troubled with the dog," returned Mrs. Appers- 
ley. *' It is a long time since she has cared for 
anyone in the house but yourself." 

Happily, Floss, having no boxes to pack, was 
ready for her great joy at a moment's notice. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



OLD AND YOUNG. 



He that serves well, need not ask his wages. 

George Herbert. 



TT will be remembered that Lionel Freeth was 
•*■ very dear to his sister Catherine ; and, not- 
withstanding her illness, she had corresponded 
with him frequently. Also, she had written 
sometimes to Aline Brindley, not choosing to 
let the " coolness " between their mothers inter- 
fere with their friendship. Aline had written 
affectionately in reply ; but many things were 
happening around her which she did not dare 
to commit to paper. If we look in at Mrs. 
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Brindley's residence, we may divine some of 
those plans and wishes which were testing her 
daughter's fealty to Lionel. 

It was again the height of the London sea- 
son, and Mrs. Brindley's little drawing-room 
was set out to the best advantage. Thanks to 
the worldly tact which had been exercised 
during the last few years — and notably to the 
improvement of opportunities while she was 
intimate with the Freeths— she had a consider- 
able number of visiting acquaintances. And, 
although she attempted very little in the way 
of returning hospitalities, she and Aline were 
really a good deal sought after. A refined, 
accomplished girl, with some pretensions to 
beauty, is usually a welcome guest; and a 
sprightly "woman of the world" is in many 
circles hardly less an acquisition. Thus, they 
had been out a great deal ; and Aline had been 
so much admired that her mother was more 
certain than ever that she would be " thrown 
away" were she to engage herself to Lionel 
Freeth. So thought Mrs Brindley now — though 
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we know how different were her views three 
years ago. 

It is sad to tell, but there had been several pain- 
ful scenes between Aline and her mother on the 
subject of the wealthy, middle-aged suitor with 
a "handle to his name," of whom mention has 
already been made ; and as on this particular 
day it was rather expected that he would call, 
Aline had intimated her intention of not 
remaining in the room if he came. When a 
man has the sanction of a mother to his ad- 
dresses, and has not sufficient delicacy to 
submit to a young girl's rejection, her plight is 
one of the pitiable things of earth. 

But, though three or four ordinary visitors 
presented themselves — and thus the afternoon 
was whiled away — the personage hoped for by 
Mrs. Brindley did not appear ; and perhaps it 
was the disappointment which chafed her 
temper, and made her impatient of contradic- 
tion. Certain it was that, when later in the 
day, quite beyond the canonical hours for 
receiving visitors, Mrs. Kar — by appointment — 
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arrived, she found fche hostess in one of her 
least amiable moods. 

When Mrs. Brindley and her daughter were 
quite alone, Mrs Kar now often dined and spent 
the evening with them. Aline had been given to 
understand that she was some distant relation 
who had been long abroad, but, in the early 
days of their intercourse, Aline had identified 
her as the " faded woman " who had brought 
the mysterious letter for Hester Otway to Tel- 
ford House, Mrs. Brindley was aware of the 
circumstance, though she frankly admitted she 
should not have known her again, so little had 
she observed the strange messenger ; but she 
warned Aline that, as Mrs. Kar had been entrust- 
ed with Q, very confidential mission, it was 
better not to talk of the incident. Neverthe- 
less, Aline felt sure that Mrs. Kar remembered 
the "cup of cold water," and knew that the 
"cup-bearer" had recognised her. There 
could be no doubt they were singularly attract- 
ed towards each other, growing more attached 
every day. Perhaps Mrs. Brindley would have 
VOL. III. R 
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been a little jealous of the elder lady's inflQence 
had she ever thought that it could be exercised 
against herself. And then there were those 
heavy little bags, still ready to pour out gold- 
dust or nuggets when an extra new dress was 
needed, or a darling bit of point lace ; surely 
these were reasons why Mrs. Kar should be 
always a welcome guest, more or less. 

Now this day Aline was unable to hide her 
distress, for Mrs. Brindley had spoken to her 
with unusual severity. She had been taunted 
with her preference for Lionel Freeth, who was 
declared unworthy of her regard — a ne'eivdo- 
well, not much better than Cuthbert Rawlins ; 
and at this accusation Aline's spirit had risen to 
defend the absent. No wonder that Mrs. Kar 
recognised the state of the domestic atmo- 
sphere, even before Mrs. Brindley spoke to her 
on the subject. 

But if Mrs. Brindley thought that the elder 
lady would aid her plans by influencing Aline, 
she very quickly found herself mistaken. The 
two ladies were tete-a-tete — for soon after dinner 
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Aline, on the plea of a bad head-ache, had retir- 
ed to her room, and Mrs. Kar had listened 
patiently to all the arguments her hostess had 
urged. 

"And now, Susan," she exclaimed, — and there 
seemed some mysterious power to soften her in 
the Christian name which she never used when 
there were listeners, — " hear me. Believe me 
I would rather die some cruel death — or worse, 
disclose my own life as a warning — than that 
the marriage you contemplate should take place. 
I mean what I say literally. My words are no 
mere figure of speech." 

" Then I am sorry I spoke to you of the affair," 
said Mrs. Brindley. "I thought you would 
help me. Instead of which, you are as wrong- 
headed as the girl herself." 

"Wrong-headed, am I?" returned Mrs. Kar 
with a sigh. " Nay, I think I see clearly, as J 
know I feel strongly. I say that to force a 
girl into marriage with a man she does not love, 
is at all times a great sin, for it is the wilful 
thruBliBg of a young creature into a fierce fiirr 

b2 
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nace of temptation. But here the wrong is 
aggravated — for the man is unworthy of her 
love." 

" Nonsense ; nonsense," exclaimed Mrs. Brind^ 
ley; "he has been dissipated, we know, but he 
is so in love with Aline that he would be a 
reformed character if married to her." 

"Believe it not," cried Mrs. Kar; "there would 
only be a wife's heart to break, in addition to his 
other evil deeds." 

" How should you know f " said Mrs. Brind- 
ley. 

" How should I know f Susan, do you for- 
get my history? Why, that which I plead 
against, is the old, sad story over again, with 
hardly a diflference ;" and^ in the tones of the 
speaker there was something which pleaded 
more even than the words. 

" Oh, but Aline is very different from you,' 
said Mrs. Brindley. 

" Not so different as you think," replied Mrs. 
Kar ; " in my heart of hearts 1 believe that at 
her age I was as pure and good as she is. But 
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I had a woman's soul that hungered for love ; 
and so, believe me, has she. Her case even is 
the more desperate because she loves another." 

" She shall not marry Lionel Freeth," said Mrs. 
Brindley. 

" You say so," replied Mrs. Kar, after a short 
pause, " and yet I think she will be his wife." 

"Not if I can help it," continued Mrs. Brind- 
ley; "and Aline would never be disobedient. 
But what makes you speak so positively I" 

" I prophesy from what 1 see and know and 
think. Oh, Susan, I am grateful to you for all 
you have done to make my lot easier, but I want 
a greater boon still. It is that for all our sakes 
you will yield in this." 

" I cannot." 

" And yet my prophecy will come true. You 
will see. Meanwhile my heart bleeds for the 
poor girl," continued Mrs. Kar. 

" I think rather it ought to bleed for me," cried 
Mrs. Brindley with asperity. "I declare you 
have made me quite miserable — just, too, when 
I wanted help and sympathy, and I think your 
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insinnationB are quite wicked — as if it were 
possible Aline could— could— ever forget her- 
self as 70U did/* 

" Oh, Susan, forbear I" 

" Then you should not provoke me," continu- 
ed Mrs. Brindley. " Of course I am sorry if I 
hurt you — but you have contrived to make me 
wretched, that you have," and Mrs. Brindley 
burst into tears. She was evidently of opinion 
that it was a most inhuman thing thus to wound 
her with the shafts of truth. 

" I freely forgive your anger towards myself," 
said Mrs. Ear, after a short pause, ^' but will you 
promise to think of my words!" 

J^ In the sense of yielding to them — certainly 
not," returned the hostess. 

" Then we will say no more on the subject," 
remarked Mrs. Ear; and soon afterwards she 
added, " It is growing late, I had better wish 
you good night." 

But when she arrived at her lodgings she did 
not immediately seek repose. On the contrary, 
she paced up and down her little parlour for 
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a coDsiderable time, as was her habit under 
mental disturbance ; aud when, after midnight, 
she pressed her pillow, she slept but little. She 
had, however, come to a very painful resolution, 
which, before many hours had passed, was duly 
carried out. The writing a rather long letter 
unnerved her to the last degree, and when her 
trembling fingers had posted it, she almost re- 
coiled at the recollection of her own courage. 

That evening old Thomas Freeth sat in his 
study. The reader may remember the room 
where he had gazed with emotion on a certain 
miniature ; but just now he was very diflforently 
occupied. He was reading a medical treatise 
with more absorbed attention than might have 
been expected from a non-professional man, 
sometimes heaving a Uttle sigh, and at others 
feeling his own pulse^ Presently the postman's 
loud rap was heard, and the next minute a ser- 
vant delivered a letter. 

It was a long letter, and when the signature 
was recognized the medical treatise dropped to 
the ground — to lie there for a considerable time. 
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The letter was even more absorbing than the 
treatise had been, and to judge from the expres- 
sion of the reader's countenance, surprise, pleas- 
ure, pain, were all called forth by its perusal. 
It was a. simple story, simply told, and old Mr. 
Freeth was called upon to use his great influence 
to ascertain if Lionel Freeth was as devoted to 
Aline Brindley as the writer believed him to be ; 
and if so, then to take measures to promote 
their marriage. Towards the end of the letter 
occurred this passage : — 

" To the utmost of my ability I shall avoid 
our meeting. But i^ from unforeseen circum- 
stances, we should once again be face to face, 
do not dread weakness from me, but suffer your- 
self to be introduced as to a stranger — to Mrs. 
Kar, the obscure relation. Oh I that the good 
deed I ask of you may be permitted I Oh ! that 
our hands may be considered by the All Wise 
clean enough to help the young, and good, and 
innocent! Bat I have thought — and it is one 
of my comforting fancies — that, even as clean 
work cleanses the soiled hand, so, when God 
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deigns to employ ns in good works, he cleanses 
lis at the same time. Farewell I" 

Many times did the -old man read this letter 
before thrusting it into his pocket. When this 
was done he drew writing materials towards 
him, and taking a large sheet of paper, he wrote 
at the top, ^^Provisional, in case of sudden 
death." After a minute's pause, the pen flew 
rapidly over three pages, and the long letter 
was sealed, directed to his nephew, Hubert 
Freeth, and immediately locked up in a private 
drawer. 

Then, ringing for a servant, he wrote a few 
words on a slip of paper, and directed that they 
should be telegraphed to Cambridge the first 
thing in the morning. This done he drew the let- 
ter which had so moved him from his pocket, and 
read it again and again ; then he lighted a taper, 
twisted the letter into a consumable form, and 
placed a corner in the flame. It blazed so 
rapidly that he had only just time to drop the 
tinder-like remains into the empty fender. 

And now Thomas Freeth picked up the medi- 
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cal treatise, and smoothed its crumpled leaves ; 
and then, from some private recess, he drew 
forth a small bottle, and pouring a few drops of 
its contents into a little water, drank it off. It 
was a rather potent medicine, which he only 
took occasionally. 

It was the day after Lionel Freeth had passed 
certain examinations with great ^clat that he 
received a telegram from his great-uncle, re- 
questing a visit from him as speedily as possible. 
Now a request from Uncle Thomas was looked 
upon by the Freeth family very much in the 
light of a royal command, and Lionel lost no 
time in coming to London. Accordingly early 
in the afternoon he presented himself at his 
uncle's residence. After the ordinary gree^ 
ing and mutual inquiries, with their rejoinders, 
the old man exclaimed, 

"Yes, I thought the examination was over, or 
perhaps I might have waited a day or two. But 
the truth is, Lionel, that at my age there is no 
time to be lost in setting one's worldly affairs in 
order. Now there are one or two arrangements 
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I greatly desire to see carried out ; but before 
doing anything, I wish to ask you a few ques- 
tions, and the more frankly and explicitly you 
answer me, the better will it be for all parties. 
In the first place, do you desire to marry V* 

"Were I in a position to marry," replied 
Lionel, hardly concealing his astonishment at 
his uncle's words, " it would be the first wish of 
my heart." 

" Good. Are you positively engaged!" 

"My own heart is engaged fervently and un- 
changeably; but I have not dared — that is, I have 
not thought myself justified in extorting a pledge 
from her I love ; and yet I hope more than I 
fear." 

"I suppose you understand each other," said 
the uncle with a smile. 

" I suppose we do," replied Lionel ; " and if 
only her mother would have the same faith in 
me that I think she once had, all might be well. 
Uncle, it is delightful news to find that you wish 
me to marry; for unfortunately my father 
thinks there is plenty of time." 
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-*' I should like to know who the lady is/' re- 
joined Mr. Freeth, "before I precisely say I 
wish you to marry. Have I ever seen her I" 

" Once, I believe," 

"Isit AlineBrmdley!" 

" Yes — oh yes, but. Uncle, how could you pos- 
sibly guess ?" 

" That is my own affair, I may admit that I 
fell in love with the young lady myself — that is, 
in a ^ Great-Uncleish sort of way.' " 

" Then you do admire her," cried Lionel, his 
handsome face beaming with delight. " Oh, I 
am so happy I Perhaps, with you for my friend 
to persuade for me, I need not wait till middle 
age. Of course I should wish to be called to the 
Bar, and even to have some practice before I 
marry." 

" Yes, that might be desirable, but I do not 
know that you need wait for it. This is 
what I have on my mind to do. I wish to pur- 
chase an estate in one of the home counties, and 
entail it on your father and his heirs male. 
Thus by the time you are Lord Chief Justice, or 
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Attorney-General, or something of the sort, you 
will probably be its owner. Now, this is not bad 
for an expectation ; but if you marry Aline 
Brindley, I will give you ten thousand pounds 
to settle on her, and help you in other ways un- 
til you make an income." 

" Uncle 1" It was the only word Lionel could 
utter. 

** Probably, under these circumstances," con- 
tinued the old man, " Mrs. Brindley will not be 
obdurate. You had better tell your father I want 

to see him, and we will have things put in train. 
We must wait till there is a suitable estate in 
the market, and an old man's life is always pre-^ 
carious. Still we can make provisional arrange- 
ments, and I am sure your father would carry 
out my wishes if I do not live to execute them." 

"But I hope and trust that you may live 
many years to see the happiness you will have 
promoted," cried Lionel. " My dear, generous 
Uncle, do not talk despondingly of your own 
life. Why, I never saw you look better." 

" That may be, but I am growing old, never- 
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thelesB. Now I shall dismiss you, because I 
want you to send your father to me to-day, if 
possible." 

It would, I think, be wearisome to describe 
minutely certain little scenes which the reader 
who takes any interest in Lionel and Aline can 
very well imagine. His uncle's proposal to give 
forty or fifty thousand pounds for an estate to 
be entailed on Hubert Freeth and his heirs, was 
as agi'eeable to that individual as it would be 
to the generality of *' fathers of families ;" and, 
as Aline was really beloved, more or less, by all 
the Freeths, the estrangement having only been 
from her mother, Lionel's choice, so tangibly 
approved by Uncle Thomas, was cordially ap- 
proved by his parents. For Lionel's sake, Mrs. 
Freeth consented to make advances towards a 
reconciliation, and^ as the advances were simul- 
taneous with a formal offer of marriage to Aline, 
accompanied by the announcement of Lionel's 
improved prospects, Mrs. Brindley accepted the 
olive branch with a consummate display of 
worldly tact. 
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Suddenly as the aspect of affairs had changed, 
she never lost her presence of mind. Of course 
the elderly suitor was now quietly dismissed, 
for, as she told him wijbh seeming regret, she 
had been unable to influence her daughter. 
And, with regard to her reconciliation with Mrs. 
Freeth, that, she said, was a pure unmixed de- 
light ; the coolness, which was all owing to a 
silly misunderstanding, had almost broken her 
heart. As for Lionel, everyone knew how fond 
she had been of him ; and it was only for the 
good of the young people that she had kept 
them apart. It was so much better there 
should be no entanglement of an engagement 
while Lionel was at college, and before they 
knew their own minds. 

And so it came to pass that, in a very few 
days, Mrs. Brindley was again the welcome 
guest at Telford House, and treated as an inti- 
mate friend. Yes, but with a difference. The 
spell of her influence was broke9. Mrs. Freeth 
had learned to act on her own judgment in half 
a hundred matters, on which formerly she had 
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too often found herself relying on Mrs. Brindley 
for advice. And the change had many happy 
results. The exercise of independent thought 
and action had cheered ]iev drooping spirits, and 
actually strengthened her mind. 

Hubert Freeth saw the development, and was 
delighted with it. Their hearts had been drawn 
more and more together as they sorrowed for 
little Teddy ; their mutual anxiety about Cathe- 
rine and grief for Phoebe were additional ties 
between them ; but in the prospects of Lionel as 
they were now opening, they could together re-? 
joice, in much the same manner as they had 
rejoiced over Jenny's engagement. 

The anxiety with which Mrs. Kar watched 
events can scarcely be over-estimated ; but too 
much was at stake for her to be other than very 
cautious. She refrained for some days from 
visiting her daughter, but when she presented 
herself she found Mrs. Brindley charged with a 
budget of news. 

" You don't seem half so much surprised as I 
expected," exclaimed Mrs. Brindley, when she 
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had duly related the improvement in Lionel's 
position, and her own concession. ^' When yon 
were persuading me to consent, you never could 
have foreseen all that has happened." 

** Perhaps not, exactly," replied Mrs. Kar; 
" and yet I felt sure that sooner or later you 
would yield. It was a conviction I had." 

*^ Tell me," said Mrs. Brindley, after a pause, 
during which, apparently, she had some puzzling 
thought—" Tell me, had you been dreaming of 
Aline in any remarkable way t" 

"No, nothing of the sort." 

**I only asked," resumed Mrs. Brindley, "be- 
cause, though I never had a prophetic dream 
myself, I have heard of such things. Well," she 
continued, " you were something like a witch, 
that is all I can say." 

It is very probable that Mrs. Brindley had 
henceforth increased respect for her mother's 
judgment. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LAST DAYS AT SHINGLEBEACH. — THE LAST 

BITE OF THE SNAKE. 

Why should we fear the grave ? It is the bed 
Where the King lay in state, with Angels round, . 
And hallowed it for evermore to us. 
Why should we fear the grave ? It is the way 
The conqueror went, and made the very dust 
Grow starry with the sparkle of his splendour. 
And left the darkness conscious of His presence. 
We can look down upon the grave now He 
Has plumbed it, spanned it, one foot on each side. 

Gerald Masset. 

/^NE of the pleasantest houses in Shingle- 
^ beach was selected for Catherine's sojourn. 
Drawing-rooms with folding-doors commanded 
a double view — from the front balconied win- 
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dows the wide expanse of ocean, with always 
shipping in the offing ; from the one back win- 
dow corn-fields and gardens stretching to the 
undulating horizon of a Kentish landscape. 
Janet Gillespie was installed housekeeper as 
well as head nurse, and had been deputed to 
engage the necessary servants ; and, very soon, 
the invalid found herself established. in what 
deserved to be called a home. In it she was a 
sort of queen, since it was the aim of everyone 
about her to please and serve her. 

The distance from London was so short that 
friends could easily come to her, and return in 
the day; and, besides that everyone whofn 
Catherine desired to see, did so visit her ; Mrs.* 
Freeth or Jane, and sometimes both, often 
remained with her for days together. Her 
husband also came down frequently, but she 
entreated him not to neglect his Parliamentary 
duties — not to be anxious about her, and to 
thoroughly believe she was cared for in every 
possible wt.y. Of course the news of Lionel's 
good fortune, and his engagement to Aline, 

S2 
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duly reached her, and her heart was gladdened, 
as it always was by the happiness of others. 
She wrote a charming letter to Aline on the 
occasion, though the doing so was a considera- 
ble exertion. In truth, her strength was ebbing 
away very fast. 

For a few weeks she was able to go out 
regularly in a bath-chair, and visitors who 
came to the little sea-bathing town, rather for 
holiday-making than for health, often noticed 
the poor invalid with mild pity, and a faint, 
wondering lament at the early decay of one so 
young and fair. Generally she was attended 
hy two or three loving friends, and always by 
the faithful Floss. There was something deep- 
ly pathetic in the attachment of the old dog, 
something semi-human in its quiet ways, its 
little moaning cries when any attempt was 
made to remove it from Catherine's side. Even 
at night it slept at her door, and would not 
rest elsewhere. 

But the day came when Catherine ceased to 
go out, and she lay on a sofa near the front 
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windows, with Floss at her feet. It was when 
she was in this condition, that, on one of her 
father's visits she pleaded at last successfully for 
her sister Phoebe, Thrice before she had urged 
him to forgive the marriage, and he had refused 
to listen. But Hubert Freeth was softened now 
— ^he could not refuse the dying Catherine a boon 
so near her heart. And as he was a man who 
never gave or forgave in a half-hearted way, he 
not only saw Phoebe, and received her in his 
house, but set about serving her husband in a 
substantial manner, only making it a condition 
that what remained of Phoebe's fortune should 
be settled on herself, absolutely. It would 
appear that Cuthbert Rawlins had shown, since 
his marriage, more steadiness of conduct than 
had been expected from him, and Hubert Freeth 
was willing to hope that the case of his son-in- 
law might prove an exceptional one, and his 
future atone for the past. 

Her success so gladdened Catherine that it 
seemed really to have done her a physical good. 
For three or four days everyone about her, 
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except Jaijet, tLocgtt her really better; bat 
JaEet knew exactlr what the flickerino^ of the 
flame meant. HappilT, the affairB of this world 
were all settled. And on the dar when Cathe- 
rine had for the lai5t time received the Commnn- 
ion, she had indicated the spot in the little 
churchyard where she wonld wish to be biuied. 
It was the first Sunday after coming to Shingle- 
beach — the only occasion on which she had 
been equal to the fatigue of attending Divine 
service. 

Only a week since her fether, with tearful 
eyes, had kissed her fondly; only three days 
since Reuben had been there, full of tender so- 
licitude, but less apprehensive than Hubert 
Freeth had been, and Catherine is asking for 
more air, though the sea-breeze flutters the cur- 
tains as if in boisterous play. Mrs. Freeth is 
holding one of Catherine's hands, and weeping 
bitterly, while Jenny is kneeling by the couch, 
attemptiug to administer a restorative. Janet 
is there also, calm and pale, self-possessed, and 
ready to act or endure. She has just sent for 
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the accuetomed medical aid, bnt it is long in 
coming. 

It is evening, but not night, for over the sea, 
in the north-west, the glow of a glorious sunset 
still remains, and, if Catherine's eyes are open, 
they must rest upon it. Everything is so still. 
There is only the faint sound of an occasional 
tramp on the pavement, or of a vehicle in the 
road, that blends with the low, rhythmical 
beat of the waves on the beach. Flat Summer 
waves of the receding tide they are, that seem 
to cling lovingly to the pebbly shore, and only 
ebb at a supreme bidding. 

Catherine's mind wandered; or was there 
sense in her words? The listeners were too 
dull to comprehend. 

"The message of the sea!" she murmured. 
" Yes, yes, I hear it now. And One walks there. 
Look, look I" And again, " Such peace 1" And, 
** Oh I what a sunrise I" 

They were her last words, uttered with al- 
most her last breath. For Catherine there was 
no earthly sunrise ; the morning beams could 
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only shine on the pale, flenaeleaB form which 
Janets loving hands had composed^ and attired 
in stainless white. 

There is no need to dwell on fimeral cere- 
monies, and the grief of weeping women. Ao- 
cording to her wish, Catherine was bnried at 
Shinglebeach, on the snnny side of the chnrch- 
yard, in the spot she herself had selected. Tear- 
ful relations stood round the grave, but there was 
an unbidden mourner among them. Floss had 
followed the funeral procession, for a time un- 
heeded, and when all was over it was only by 
force that she could be removed from the spot 
where the cof&n had been lowered. And again 
and again the faithful creature escaped from the 
house, to keep lonely watch at the grave. 

But, though buried at Shinglebeach, Cathe- 
rine's funeral sermon was preached in Meadshire 
by Mr. Darwin, in the little village church in 
which she had so often worshipped. The pulpit 
was hung with black for the occasion, and 
nearly all the congregation wore some sort of 
mourning. A tablet in memory of Catherine, 
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wife of Reuben Appersley, Esq., has also been 
placed just above the family pew. 

Reuben rallied from his loss in due time, as 
was to be expected from a young man of only 
seven or eight-and-twenty, and though his 
mother really felt her daughter-in-law's death 
nearly as much as probably she was now capable 
of feeling anything, she consoled herself greatly 
with the society of Hester Otway. 

Jane Freeth asked one favour of her sister's 
husband, and that was that she might be per- 
mitted to keep Floss. It seemed a trifling boon 
in requital of her devotion, and was readily 
granted. But Jenny's sisterly duties were not 
quite ended. On her — assisted by Janet Gil- 
lespie — devolved a task always mournful, and 
sometimes overpowering — the examination and 
distribution of the personal belongings of ihe 
dead. 

It was found, however, less trying than had 
been expected, and not at all troublesome. 
Catherine had taken few valuables to Shingle- 
beach, and when her wardrobe at Five Oaks 
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waa opened, rich dresses and other costly arti- 
cles of apparel were found arranged in a certain 
order which facilitated removal. A number of 
little trinkets were sealed np and directed to 
relatives and friends, each with a few words of 
affectionate remembrance ; bnt costly jewels — 
and the emerald cross was among them — ^which 
had been presented to her by her husband, as 
well as some other valuable ornaments, mostly 
her wedding presents, were enclosed in a casket, 
which was superscribed, "For Reuben's wife, 
with Catherine's love." 

When the casket was brought to him, Reu- 
ben was greatly moved, but he struggled against 
any display of emotion, and said with tolerable 
calmness, " This is quite characteristic of her 
generous nature — she was the least selfish wo- 
man I ever knew." 

It has been told that Phoebe had been for- 
given her rash clandestine marriage, and for a 
little time it seemed that she was to prove an 
exception to common rules, and that her life 
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would open out into something fairer and bright- 
er than might have been expected. Undoubt- 
edly Cuthbert Rawlins was devotedly attached 
to his wife, and consequently to be a good hus- 
band in the common acceptation of the words 
was not very difficult. He was so happy at 
home that he really had not much temptation to 
spend money in dissipation. Recently, too, 
Phoebe had presented him with a little son, and 
he was beginning to feel the dignity of the 
paternal character, and the easy comforts of 
respectability. But there is a Nemesis that only 
dozes, that never sleeps so soundly that stirring 
opportunity will not awaken her ; and such a 
Nemesis came down on Cuthbert and Phoebe in 
the very ugly shape of Hannah Burton. 

The woman in her need had often extorted 
money from them ; but they had resolved they 
would do no more for her. They had been 
making the excellent resolution that they 
would live within their income, and now that 
their little establishment was increased by 
baby and nurse, they felt it a duty to look to 
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every shflling — 80 they said to each other. 

Consequently, when one evening Bnrton call- 
ed and entreated aasistance, she was told — ^not 
nnkindly, but still with firmness — ^that they 
really conld not do anything more for her. 

•* And you won't I" exclaimed the woman, "not 
if I tell yon the real tmth what it is I want it 
for?" 

" We can't," said Phoebe, hushing and trying 
to quiet the baby that had seemed frightened at 
Burton's voice ; ** but you can tell us anything 
you like. Cuthbert, dear," she added, turning to 
Rawlins, ** do ring the bell for nurse ; she must 
have done her supper. Baby is frightened of 
Burton." 

" Frightened is it 1" shrieked the woman, as 
if her wrath was rising. "I shouldn't wonder 
if it had good cause. Now look here — you had 
better lend me the ten pounds I want, you had 
indeed. I tell you for your good." 

" Don't be insolent, Mrs. Burton," said Raw- 
lins, *^ and I advise you not to threaten, or I 
shall turn you out of the house." 
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" And can you talk to me in that way," ex- 
claimed Burton, " after all I have dpne for you 
both I" 

At this moment the nurse fetched away baby, 
and Phoebe had a moment's time to ponder on 
what Burton " had done for them," 

*• What is your trouble now t" she said, in a 
tone that was a little kindly. 

** I want money," exclaimed Burton, " to pay 
the lawyers to get somebody I am fond of out 
of trouble, that's why I want ten pounds." 

" To get somebody you are fond of out of 
trouble! I don't quite understand," said Phoebe. 

" Don't you I Then you are a greater inno- 
cent than I thought," cried the woman. " Now 
do you suppose," she continued, " that nobody 
is to take a liking to anybody, and be ready 
to go through fire and water for him but your- 
self?" 

" Don't talk in that way. Burton," said Phoebe, 
shrinking further away from the woman, " it is 
not nice," 

" Now look here," resumed Burton ; '* they've 
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taken Bomebodj I like, off to prison on a fiJae 
charge, and I want the money to pay the law- 
yers to prove he is innocent. Now will yon give 
it me, or will you not ?" 

** We really cannot," said Phoebe, with consider- 
able firmness; ^'besides, the man is not your 
hnsband,is hef 

"No, I am not married — ^but maybe mar- 
riage is to come. Oh, to think of what I have 
done for you," cried Burton, " and you so com- 
fortable and happy, it is enough to break one's 
heart I" 

"I am sorry if our happiness breaks your 
heart," said Phoebe ; " and as for what you did 
in helping us before we were married, I think 
you have been pretty well paid." 

« You do— do you I" 

•* Yes, I do," reiterated Phoebe ; " and besides, 
you must have been very extravagant to spend 
all your savings." 

" Maybe I have lent instead of spent, as you 
would have done if Mr. Rawlins had asked you." 

*• Really you must go," said Rawlins, ** I can- 
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not allow such rudeness. Phoebe, my love," he 
continued, " go upstairs." 

" Not just yet, if you please," pleaded Burton, 
with sudden calmness. ** I have one little re- 
mark to make to you, Mrs. Rawlins. Your pre- 
cious husband would never have thought of you 
if it had not been for your fortune." 

** It is false ! false I" cried Phoebe ; but she burst 
into tears as she added, ^^ Oh, Cuthbert, silence 
her — silence her 1" 

" Leave the house, you liar," exclaimed Raw- 
lins, putting his hand on Burton's shoulder and 
pushing her towards the door. 

" Liar I have been for you, but now I am 
speaking the truth, and you know it," replied 
the woman. 

« She is mad~she is mad I" cried Rawlins. 

" You are horribly wicked. Burton, to say such 
things," sobbed Phoebe, "Mr. Rawlins never 
heard of my fortune till the day we were mar- 
ried; it was the greatest surprise to him." 

" No, it wasn't, for I told him all about it 
months before. I had heard of it from your 
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godmother's own maid, and now I will wish you 
a very good night." 

So saying, and making a mock curtsey, Han- 
nah Burton left the house, and passed into the 
gas-lighted street, in a somewhat seething state 
of mind. Hardly, however, had she walked ten 
paces when she was touched on the shoulder by 
a surer hand than that of Cuthbert Rawlins. She 
was apprehended by a detective, and accused 
of being concerned in a case of forgery and em- 
bezzlement, the principal actor in which was 
already in custody. 

At the next session of the Central Cfiminal 
Court both culprits were tried and convicted ; 
the male prisoner being sentenced to seven 
years' penal servitude, the woman to three years 
of the same punishment. And thus exit Hannah 
Burton from our pages. 

But the words she had spoken were never 
forgotten. It was in vain that Cuthbert Raw- 
lins denied, prevaricated, explained away — • 
there was always a residuum of truth to embit- 
ter Phoebe's mind and destroy her confidence in 
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him. The sweet dream that she had been loved 
wholly and solely for herself, was dissipated for 
ever, and in the recoil of her feelings she did her 
husband less than justice with regard to his pre- 
sent affection. The result was that his home 
became less attractive than formerly, and had 
less of his presence. In after years Phoebe was 
glad to throw herself on the sympathy of her 
own family, in many a trial which came to her, 
bitterly repenting her girlish duplicity and 
clandestine marriage. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WEDDING BELLS. — CONCLUSION. 

Un coeur, cela veut un os k ronger. 

Victor Hugo. 

Call not that man wretched who, whatever ills he suffers, 
has a child to love. 

SODTHEY. 

TN seasons of sorrow, we are apt to shrink from 
-*■ duties that require action, and to chafe at 
circumstances which are in reality blessings. 
Catherine's death took place only a few weeks 
before the time appointed for relinquishing Tel- 
ford House, and Mrs. Freeth moaned over the 
necessity for exerting herself which the removal 
of a family entailed. But the necessity was 
beneficently ordained; it roused her from the 
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depreesiDg woe which indulgence only deepened. 

The new home was a pleasant, commodious 
villa in one of the Western suburbs. It was an old 
house lately renovated, with many rooms on a 
floor, and a broad staircase with shallow steps ; 
and these were no trifling advantages to poor 
Mrs. Freeth, whose failure of sight threatened 
*^ total eclipse." This great afiliction she had 
borne in these latter days with still increasing 
patience, often expressing her thankfulness for 
the long years of service her sight had rendered 
in the bygone time when she had used her eyes 
so much. She had taken a great liking to the 
new house, and felt that if sight might be spar- 
ed to know it thoroughly well, it was just the 
home to help a blind person to resignation. It 
was surrounded by a lovely garden, redolent of 
sweets, with mossy turf and rounded gravel 
paths ; a garden with old trees in it, which song- 
birds did not despise, as they often proved by 
breaking the silence of the spot. 

Janet Gillespie was quite as heart-broken as 
Catherine's parents ; and they knew her devo- 

t2 
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tion too well to doubt her anguish. But it was 
good for her also to have employment, and she 
found it, though with light duties, when she 
was again installed in the nursery, little Lucy 
being now her sole charge. Janet was a great 
comfort to Mrs. Freeth, and managed to relieve 
her very much of household cares. But the 
old nurse was never a very robust woman, and 
Catherine's death seemed to age her ten years. 
It is understood that whenever she dies, she is 
to be buried at Shinglebeach. 

Trouble told also on Hubert Freeth. His 
hair grew suddenly very white— he began to 
stoop a little, and tell-tale lines showed them- 
selves about the mouth and eyes. He, however, 
maintained good health, and relaxed but little 
in the fulfilment of professional duties, until the 
time came when Gilbert was an efficient assist- 
ant. But Hubert Freeth cared less for what is 
called " society" than heretofore, and often spent 
quiet evenings at home with his Bessie — not un- 
frequently reading to her, and simplifying ab- 
truse subjects, as in the old days. 

And as the seasons rolled by, Time did his 
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kindly work. It became possible to talk of ap- 
proaching weddings, and to contemplate Mrs. 
Freeth wearing a silver-grey satin dress instead 
of her heavy black. 

Frank Raybrooke's ship had been roand the 
world, and he, when First Lieutenant, thought 
it high time he should be married. Sir Alger- 
non had been recalled to England by the de- 
mise of old Lady Raybrooke, business tending to 
enrich him accruing therefrom ; and he also urged 
that the wedding should not be needlessly de- 
layed. He, however, was not quite so much at 
the Freeths as he had been formerly. 

It is more than a year eince Catherine's death, 
and a clamour of wedding bells proclaims the 
double marriage which has taken place in the 
Freeth family. Lionel Freeth and Aline Brindley, 
aq|| Frank Raybrooke and Jane Freeth, have 
plighted their troth, with brightest prospects of 
happiness before them. 

Reuben Appersley had been invited to the 
wedding ; he however excused himself on some 
sufficient plea. But he wrote a right cousinly 
letter to Jenny, accompanied with a bridal 
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offering of coDsiderable value. Perhaps he did 
not wish to meet Algernon Ra jbrooke. Perhaps, 
as he had recently become engaged to Hester 
Otway, he might have felt a little awkwardness 
in either announcing or concealing the circum- 
stance on such an occasion ! 

Those two marriages have realized the bright 
expectations entertained concerning them. In 
each case the uuion has been one of *' mutual 
help and comfort," tending to make husband 
and wife alike doubly brave and noble, and 
strong in doing the right, and eschewing the 
evil, in those trials and temptations which no 
human life can wholly escape. There is one 
special trouble of the sailor's wife — ^long pro- 
tracted separation from her husband ; and Jenny 
has not yet grown reconciled to what fthe 
chooses to call his desertion. I am afraid she 
has her spasms of jealousy — of his ship, Frank 
is Post-Captain now, and in command. 

But his brother is always on tht look out for 
naval intelligence, and many a pleasant piece 
of news he has found means to send Jenny 
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half a day before she would have otherwise 
received it. 

Algernon often sees his old friend Lady 
Hartrington, who has been for some years a 
widow, and mubh stricken by the loss of her 

husband. Indeed, it may be said that Algernon 

ft 

is like a son to her, if the relation of mother and 
son can be imitated. Always does she use her 
influence over him for good ends. Her per- 
suasions had much to do with his re-entering 
Parliament, where he has already distinguished 
himself. She was a little disappointed that the 
expected book on America was not forthcom- 
ing ; but, as he said, he had not seen enough 
of the great Republican experiment to do it 
justice, and was unwilling to add another crude 
volume to the number already produced on the 
subject. 

"What is a single year," he observed, "for 
the study of a great nation ?" 

Algernon is a very busy man ; he has found 

his " work " at home, and set about " doing it ;" 

< 

and occupation agrees with him, and makes him 
happy. 
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One day, when he was talking with Lady 
Hartrington, mixing up old memories with pres- 
ent realities, he said, 

"Ah! I have altered a good many of my 
opinions. You remember how 1 used to hate 
Mrs. Grundy I Now I am her humble servant. 
You would admire the good advice I give to 
Frank and Jane, and how I persuade them al- 
ways to set an easy chair for Mrs. Grundy. I 
do it myself, too, I assure you." * 

**I am heartily glad to hear it," cried his 
friend, now a venerable old lady. 

" Yes, I knew you would be glad that I had 
gained a little wisdom; that is why I told 
you." 

" Algernon," said Lady Hartrington, after a 
slight pause, " I wish you would marry." 

« Nay, dear friend, for once you ask me to do 
too much," he replied, with emotion. "It 
would be rank infidelity." 

" To an Idea I" observed Lady Hartrington. 

"Never mind. Some ideas are more to us 
» 
than any tangible realities. My Love has taught 

me Life^ and something higher. I could not be 
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inconstant to it, even if I tried. I suppose you 
know," he added, after awhile, " that Appersley 
has married again t' 

" Yes, I heard so.' 

" Ah I well, I was not sure ; he is so out of 
your set. I remember the present wife very 
well, and have a strong impression that they 
are excessively happy. But, dear Lady Hartring- 
ton," he continued, *' though I talk so wisely of 
* Mrs. Gnmdy ' now, I do not believe I should 
have appreciated her services to society but for 
your counsel. I shudder sometimes to think of 
the mischief I might have done." 

" It was well that you drew back when you 
did," said Lady Hartrington. " But, my dear 
Algernon, what is the use of dwelling on the old 
trouble ?" 

" What you call a trouble, dear friend, is the 
cherished memory of my life," cried he. " That 
is why I recur to it ; but I can only do so to 
you, therefore forgive me." 

Lady Hartrington never told him of the mis- 
chief that had been done, for the knowledge 
• would have blighted his life. She never hinted 
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even that she had stamped out those first sparks 
which might have led to the fire which boruB 
and blackens a fair fame. Either Algernon's 
attentions to Catheiine had been marked enough 
to provoke tattle, or else the slander which had 
really been the cause of her illness and death 
had found some vent, rising though it did from 
a lower stratum of society. But Lady Hartring- 
ton had been indignant at the first word breath- 
ed against "her dear friend Mrs. Reuben Appers- 
ley," and " Algernon Raybrooke, whom she had 
known from a boy I*' " It was shameful, that 
it was, that such things should be said." 

" The two families were about to be allied by 
marriage, and it was most natural they should be 
intimate." And when some one observed, " Yes, 
but Sir Algernon's attentions were long before his 
brother thought of Miss Jane," Lady Hartring- 
ton had retorted, " I beg your pardon I — Alger- 
non spoke to me of his brother's attachment ages 
before the world heard of it." Yes, Lady Hart- 
rington had "stamped" it all out, but the 
doing so was one of her many silent good deeds, 
never known to those they most served. 
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Jenny sometiraes lives on board-ship, but her 
proper home is a charming residence on the 
banks of the Thames, not half a mile from her 
father's house,— ^that is, by the back way, and 
down the green lanes ; it is double the distance 
by the high road. And the house has plenty of 
occupants. Among them is a little maiden, who, 
from her baby days, has been the delight of 
Algernon Raybrooke ; and there is something in 
this child — Catherine's kin as well as his, that 
makes it a central object for all loving thoughts 
to gather round. As Victor Hugo says, " The 
heart must have a bone to gnaw." 

Algernon was no worse senator and pbliticiau 
because he often unbent to play merrily with a 
little child. Of course, with the discernment of 
childhood, little Kate knew that she was belov- 
ed, and loved warmly in return. No wonder I 
Was there not always, in that breast-pocket to 
which her little fingers had been taught the 
way, some good gift, ranging through all man- 
ner of varieties, from a string of pearls to a box 
of sugar plums? Bribery and corruption, was 
it ? Ah, love is always bought — there is always 
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a reason for loving, if we could but see it. Love 
for love is the purest barter, but there is a traffic 
on the way to that happy interchange, in which 
there is much transfer of meaner commodities. 

One day the two were alone, the little prattler 
on Algernon's knee. 

" Whose name have you got ?" asked Alger- 
non, softly. 

" Aunt Casserine's," lisped the child. 

" Who loves you ?" — with a hug. 

** Uncle Alzernon." 

" Will you go to Raybrooke and be his little 
girl?" 

« E-es." 

" And leave mamma and papa I" 

" Take 'em too." 

" No, they are too big." 

" Den," after a pause, " 'ou stay here." 

And he did " stay " a considerable portion of 
every year. 

It is mighty pleasant to have the comforts of 
a home without its cares ; and so Algern6n 
Raybrooke found it to be in his brother's house. 
There was a room always called his, where half 
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hifi wardrobe was kept, and mostly there were 
horses of his in the stable, and servants of his 
about the house. 

On one occasion, when Jenny was preparing 
to accompany Frank to the Mediterranean, she 
was a little' anxious about Floss, now old and 
infirm. Algernon was going home for a time, 
and he offered to take charge of the poor dog. 
Jenny consented, adding, 

" I would not trust her with any one but you.'* 

**Tou may safely trust her with me,'' said 

Algernon ; and, as if the dog knew what was 

passing, she laid her head on his knee, and 

licked his caressing hand. 

Floss travelled to Raybrooke Park with all 
the dignity of a first-class passenger ; but there 
«eemed insuperable difficulties about the return 
journey — always was there a plausible reason 
why she must still remain. And so it came to 
pass that Floss died at Raybrooke, and was 
buried in the Park. There was even a little 
monument erected to her memory. The pedes- 
tal is inscribed with the one word " Fidelity I" 
cut in the hard stone, and is surmounted with 
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the figure of a dog. The monument is really 
BO beautiful a piece of sculpture that it is a pity 
it is 80 seldom seen. But the dog's grave is in 
a secluded spot, a little distance from an j main 
avenue, and in the Summer much hidden by the 
foliage of the trees. 

Old Thomas Freeth lived to see his generous 
intentions carried out to the letter, and to hear 
golden opinions of the rising young barrister, 
his great-nephew. But about two years after 
Lionel's man-iage the old man was found dead 
in his bed — from natural causes, the doctors said. 
Indeed, there was some evidence that he had 
anticipated, and prepared for, a sudden death ; 
if, indeed, any death at seventy-six can be 
called sudden I The few letters which, fo» 
legal or prudential purposes, he left behind him, 
were found arranged in the nicest order, but of 
ordinary notes and letters there was not one a 
week old. 

Hubert Freeth was hisuncle's sole executor, and 
he and his children inherited the bulk of the old 
man's fortune. There was a legacy of remem- 
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brance to his niepe, Mrs. Appersley, and some 
liberal bequests to charities. All the rest of his 
property came to the Freeths. 

Among his effects was found the miniatare 
portrait of a very lovely woman. The bygone 
fashion of the dress revealed that it belonged to 
the period of his own early manhood, but the 
likeness to Lionel's wife was so striking that no 
one who knew her failed to recognize it. It 
was a little remarkable that the miniature bore 
signs of some ineffectual attempt to. remove it 
from its case — probably the old man had in- 
tended to destroy it. And now for once the 
shrewd Hubert Freeth was mystified, and in a 
great measure mistaken. 

"Depend upon it," he said to his wife, 
^'Aline's accidental likeness to some one my 
poor old uncle loved in early life, was the 
reason he took such a fancy to her, and did 
so much for Lionel." 

" But did you never hear of any attachment?" 
asked Mrs. Freeth. 

" Never," replied her husband. " We all often 
wondered that he did not marry, but we never 
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suspected that he had beeiuin love. Finally 
the family decided that he was not a marrying 
man." 

When, through Jane, Algernon heard of the 
mysterious miniature, he remembered the shock 
of surprise the old man had evinced on first 
meeting Mrs. Brindley and her daughter. But 
he was silent. If his own unhappy love had 
made him learned in the mysteries of the heart, 
it hdd also taught him pity and reverence for 
the unspoken griefs of others. 

Because the miniature portrait was really a 
fine likeness of Aline, it was given to Lionel, 
who valued it not only on that account, but 
with a very sacred tenderness, in memory of his 
benefactor. Only to very choice friends did he 
ever show it, but Mrs. Kar was one of these, 
and sometimes visited at his house, though she 
always declined mixing with strangers. 

The day that he brought out the miniature 
for Mrs. Kar to see. Aline said inquiringly, 

" I suppose you can remember the time when 
people dressed in that absurd manner?" 
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" Yes," replied Mrs. Kar, " very well indeed. 
I had a dress exactly like the one painted." 

" And did you wear the same funny little curls 
on your forehead V* asked Aline. 

" Yes ; in those days we all wore our hair in 
that manner." 

"Very disfiguring and disguising," cried 
Lionel ; and then he added, " And yet the 
beauty shines through all. How I wonder who 
she was ! Perhaps she died young." 

" Perhaps not," said Mrs. Kar ; " perhaps she 
is an obscure old woman, living somewhere or 
another on the surface of the earth." 

" Well, it is impossible for me to say ; but I 
feel a strange pity for poor old uncle, if he 
really had a disappointment of the heart." 

And now, for a brief space, we must look in 
at Five Oaks. Old Mrs. Appersley lived to see 
grand-children, and even to make some attempt 
to keep them in old-fashioned order. But she 
had grown so fond of Hester, that she was very 
lenient to her shortcomings with regard to dis- 

VOL. III. U 
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cipline. The long parlour has been made a 
nursery; and a boy's rocking-horse, and a girl's 
dolls' house, with sundry bats and balls, and 
hoops and shuttlecocks, have so altered the 
room that its old associations no longer re- 
main. Only there stretches the same peaceful 
landscape before the windows, and the Autumn 
sun goes down behind the great trees with all 
the olden glory I 

In the early days of their married life Hester 
confessed that she had loved Reuben in her 
girlhood with such a first, constant, and only 
love that when he married Catherine she had 
resolved to remain single for life. The story 
was so sweet that he won her to tell it him over 
and over again. He has very much altered his 
opinions about a man's wooing, and rather 
admires a woman who has strength of character 
to stand out bravely, either in obatinate denial 
of a suitor, or in defending the object of her 
choice. 

When Mrs, Appersley died, the gold cup was 
not forthcoming ; there was some reason to be- 
lieve that certain battered pieces of gold sent 
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anonymously as a donation to a reformatory, 
and acknowledged by a public advertisement, 
were the mutilated remains of the once much- 
prized trophy. 

Quite lately Reuben Appersley and Algernon 
Raybrooke were found voting on the same side 
in the House of Commons. Of course the ques- 
tion was not a strongly party one — but they 
voted on the winning side, and, meeting in the 
lobby afterwards, shook hands very cordially. 

More recently still, at a time when Captain 
Raybrooke was abroad, Algernon visited his 
brother's wife one morning, evidently in a state 
of high satisfaction. 

"Jenny, I have something very pleasant to 
tell you," he exclaimed. " Frank is gazetted a 

CB.r 

" Sooner — sooner than he expected 1" cried 
the young wife, her face radiant with pleasure. 
" Oh I I am so glad I" 

"And no doubt the K. will follow in due 
time," continued Algernon. And he added, 
after a little pause, "It is a weary thing to 
wait for dead men's shoes ! I confess, Jenny, I 
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should like to hear you called by a title, and to 
feel that you had it by your husband's win- 
ning, instead of having to wait till my death 
for the distinction." 

The intelligence of honour conferred on her 
husband had naturally touched her ; but, know- 
ing all she knew, there was something pathetic 
in Algereon's emphasis on the words "hear 
you." The tears sprang to her eyes. 

" Tears I" he cried ; " why, Jenny dear, what 
isitr 

" Algernon," she said, with a little sob, " it is 
not brotherly of you to say such things. As if 
we did not love you better than title and for- 
tune, and everything else in the world I" 

" Forgive me this once — I will never do so 
again," he exclaimed, pressing her hand warmly; 
and then he added, gaily, " Now, if you like to 
put on your hat, we might walk down the 
green lanes and give your mother the good 
news." 



THE END. 
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LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Hig Wifb. 
Adapted from the German by Abthub Duke Colkbidob. 2 vols, 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24b. 

"This life of Moecheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore yeara, commencing with 
1794 and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Moscho- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel Weber, Caemy, 
RnontlnL Rossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Cherublni, Spohr. Mendels«)hn, F. 
David. Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clement!, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kalk- 
brenner. Kiesewetter, C. Klingemann, LaWache, Dragonetti, Sontag, PersUni, 
Mallbran. Paganini, Rachel, Ronzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, CinU^ 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Rchrbder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop. Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz. Velluti, C. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in tteir 
time, will recall a flood of recoUectiona It was a delicate task for Madame Moa- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been iudiciously made. Moscheles writes f airiy of what is called the ' Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Ruben- 
stein. Dr von Btilow, Litolff, &c., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hnllfth. Mra Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, Include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late Duke of 0am- 
iridKB the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More. Count Neaselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, Ac. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotea'* — Athenaum, 

" This work is full of interesting information and pleasant gossip about the musi- 
cal events of the last half-century. Moscheles kep: up to the day of his death 
a diary in which he minutely recorded all his experiences, and his constant inter- 
course with such men as Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled 
him to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes which throw much valuable light on 
recent musical history. The greater part of the diary was written in London, where 
Moscheles settled in 1826; and he describes in a vivid and attractive style the vari- 
ous incidents of his career in England as director of the Philharmonic Concerts, 
and the events which most interested our musical public during that time Of 
all Moscheles' recollections none are so interesting as those of Mendelssohn.'* — 
Pall AfaU Gazette, 

'' Not only musical enthusiasts, but every one who has the faintest glimmer of 
a love for music and art, will welcome with delight this * Life of Moechelea' It is 
a personal history of music for sixty years of this century, full of the names of 
artists and composers, each of them a centre of pleasurable emotiona" — Examiner. 

»» Interesting as such a record will of course prove to composers and players, 
the volumes possess an additional attraction to the general public, for during the 
course of the history a number of letters appear signed by men whose names are 
immortal Not only do we read the names of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Men- 
delssohn, and Rossini, but we are brought into intimate personal knowledge of 
these masters of song and melody. But apart from the names of other illustrious per- 
sonages, the details of the struggles and success of Moscheles' life are sufficiently 
interesting to carry the reader to the end of the volumes without the slightest 
effort Tbe translator has done the work admirably, the language is as easy and 
graceful as if the orginal writing had been English. The biography is in every 
respect worth reading, and we confldently recommend it to our readers." — The 
Graphic. 

»» Those who not only love music, bnt love its history, and gossip, and its aaeO" 
dotes, will find a rare fund of enjoyment in this attractive \)00k.''— Standard. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Clementina Dayieb. Second Edition, 
2to18. 2l8. 

Among nomerons other diatingtiiBhed persons referred to in this work are : — ^Loois 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Loais XVIII, the Dnchesse D'Angoaleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortenso, Charles X, Louis Philippe, the Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soult, 
■ Fouch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 
de Momy, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore. Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Eembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalani, 
Mile. Bachel, the Countess Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &o. 

" On proceeding to a conscientious examination of the contents, we found the 
familiar and commonplace matter lightened and relieved by many lively touches of 
description, many traits of character, many illustrative incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they not been marked 
and recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Davies's opportunities were ex- 
cellent, and the very traditions of her family are fraught with interest Some of 
her local and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been 
—BO to speak — ^photographed on her memory." — The Times. 

** Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
beard much, and remembered well. Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue." — Pott. 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late C. J. Andersbon, Author of "Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, author of " Field Sports of the North," &c. bvo 
With Illustrations. 15s. j 

" This handsome volume contains a most graphic account of the adventures of 
Mr. Anderason, from papers which he left behind him, and which have been moat 
ably edited by Ml:. Lloyd. The favourite pursuit of the deceased traveller was I 

the chase of the lion, and he gives us most minute particulars of the habits and 
customs of the royal beast The portion of the work anent elephants is of equal i 

hiterest All fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure this capital ' 

hook."-^oA» Bull 

"This book is pleasant reading. It gives much valuable information, and many j 

excellent stories about these interesting animala" — Examiner. I 

" Interesting to the general reader, this attractive book will be found especially 
worthy of the attention of naturalists and sportsmen." — Standard. 

'^ There is a great deal of adventure and excitement in this volume, and mnch 
information that will be acceptable to the naturalist and the sportsman."— -//^ui- 
trated London Netcs. 

FKOM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COA.ST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L'EsTKANOE. Second Edition. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

**To all who visit the south coast this book will afford much useful and interest- i 

ing information." — Standard. 

'' A pleasant and readable book. A traveller might amuse himself very well by 
following Mr. L'Estrange's footsteps." — Spectator. 

"An interesting book, full of hintorical and local information.** — Examiner. 

" A gossiping book, easy to read, and often conveying information of some in- 
twest, if not of importance." — Athmoeum. 

" A very agreeably-written volume, full of pleasant sketches of scenery, lively 
anecdotes, and interesting reminiscences.** — Ocean Higfucays. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbpworth Dixon. 
Second Edition, Vols. 1&2, Demy 8vo. dOs. To be completed 
in 4 Volumes, 

"In two handsome yolnmes Mr. Dixon here gives tu the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractlTO snbject The book is in many respects a 
favonrable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may' say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of Its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old sobject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history." — 
Athenaeum. 

" In these volmnes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight." — Morning Post 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixoa 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* As yet we have only an 
Instalment; but there is enough in these volumes to show how excellently qualified 
is Mr. Dixon for the task he has undertakea The book is a valuable contribution 
to English history. The author has consulted a number of perfectly original 
sources of information — in particular the archives at Simancas. Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic — 
is alive with human and artistie interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesqjue power.*' — DaUy News, 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathoa For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumea" 
DaUy Tdegraph. 

" Two fascinating volumes. It is a work oi careful criticism and conscientiouB 
investigation." — Standard. 

" In these volumes we have mueh graphic vivacity and picturesque charm in the 
style, and abundant evidence of accurate research. If Mr. Dixon displays in what 
yet remahis of his task the same amount of discrimination, careful writing, and 

Eatient research, he will have made another valuable contribution to our national 
istory."— 7Vi« Hour. 

"The history of Catharine of Aragon is one of the highest interest The 
vicissitudes of her career afford a fitting fteld for the exercise of Mr. Dixon's 
remarkable talent in describing past scenes with a freshness and vigour which 
neutralize the mist of years, and of infusing life and passion into the monumental 
effigies of the remarkable men and women of the past To study Mr. Dixon's 
account of the country, of the Court, and of the family history of Isabel the Catholic, 
is to possess the key to the explanation of all the anarchy and misery through 
which Spain Is now struggling." — Echo. 

" A brilliant instalment; towards a complete history. If Mr. Dixon accomplishes 
his task with the pains and industry which mark every page of the volumes now 
before us, the public will acknowledge his * Queens ' as the most successful of all 
his laboura "—iVbto and Qfieries. 

** A thoughtful, impressive, and philosophical work, valuable alike for breadth 
of view, extent of information, and penetrative insight; and it has, like all its 
author's works, the glow and fascination of romanca No reader will leave a page 
uo perused." — Suuday Tinxa. 

a 
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BRIDES AND BRIDALS- By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon, Author of "A Book about the Clergy," &c. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

Contents : — Antiquity of Matrimonial Cnstoms, Marriage by Capture, Marriage by 
Purchaee, The Church Porch, Espousals, Celebration of Marriage, Publication 
of Banns, Ancient Bestraints on Freedom of Marriage, Pre-Contracts, Marriages 
in Strict Order and Marriages by License, The Wedding Ring, The Bing-finger, 
TheGimmal Bing, Costumes of Brides, Bridesmaids, and Groomsmen, Wedding 
Cake, Wedding Presents, The Dinner and the Dance, Sports and Pastimes, Bri- 
dal Music, Wedding Sermons, Infantile Wedlock, Lucky Days and Lawful 
Hours, Parental Authority, Discipline of Wivee, Laws and Novels, Sermons and 
Essays, Old Proverbs about Marriage and Women,Characteristicsof Womankind 
in Old Time, The Spinsters of Past Times, Medical Women and White Slaves, 
Clerical Marriage,Lay-marriages during the Commonwealth, Taxes on Celibacy, 
Curious Marriages, Clandestine and Irregular Marriages, Prisons and Lawless 
Churches, Fleet Marriages, The Fleet Clergy, Lord Hardwick's Marriage Act, 
The Savoy Chapel, Gretna Green Matches, The Carrying away of Heiresses, 
The Boyal Fleet Marriages, The Boyal Marriage Act, Marriage with Deceased 
Wife's Sister, Honeymoon Trips and Cards, Samuel Johnson on Matrimony, 
Jeux d'Esprit against Wives, Dissolution of Partnership, &c. 

" In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience even larger than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. His *• Brides and 
Bridals ' cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every woman in England. We 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than instruction. ..... There is 

much that we should like to quote in the interesting chapters on * Clerical Mar- 
riage,' * Curious Marriages,* the 'Abduction of Heiresses,' and the 'Dissolution of 
Marriages/ but we must be content with referring all who read, whether for 
amusement or information, to the book itself, which they will find a valuable 
depository of knowledge on the subject." — Athenmtm. 

'' While these delightful volumes are certain to command the attention of men 
of * all sorts and conditions,' women will feel that the book especially concerns 
themselves. Having consulted hundreds of volumes and unpublished records of 
obsolete customs, Mr. Jeaffreson, interspersing legal information with quaint and 
amusing anecdotes, has produced a work which will be found a most useful book of 
reference by historians, artists, and all persons who desire to know how our fore- 
fathers lived. The chapter on ' The Discipline of Wives,' and ' Old Proverbs about 
Marriage and Women,' are extremely interesting." Morning Post. 

'* These volumes contain something for all tastes, and are sure of a lasting 
popularity." — Daily News. 

TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

HuBEET E. H. Jerningham, Author of " Life in a French Chateau," 
&c. Svo, with Illustrations. 158. 

"Mr. Jemingham's work includes trips from Brindisi to Athens, to Corinth by 
Nauplia, and Mycence, to Mount Athos, to Cyzicus, Broussa, Nicomedia, and 
Nicaea, besides chapters upon Constantinople and its environs. While the most 
interesting parts of the work to a general reader are the descriptions of the 
people, the author gives a mass of notices as to the antiquities and interesting 
sites of the localities he visits." — Standard. 

" This book will be found to contain many interesting descriptions of Turkish 
life and manners, as well as much curious information of an historical and legen- 
dary character." — Examiner. 

*' This book contains some good sketches of Tnrkish and Greek character, and 
the author describes very weU the scenes he passes through. The chapter on ^oont 
Athos is written with especial care." — Olobe. 

"■ The places through which Mr. Jerningham passed abound with historical aa- 
Bociations. The scenery, habits of the people, ancient monuments and relics, are 
all described. ' To and From Constantinople ' will prove a most efficient guide- 
book to those who are likely to visit Eastern lands." — Court Journal. 
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THE SWITZERS. By VV. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 

" Turn where we will there ia the same impaastoned eloqaence, the name lavish 
wealth of metaphur, the same vigour of declamation, the same general glow apon 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's subjects. Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
catastrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutiona 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — THmes. 

"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable/'— />ai7j/ yetot. 

" We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Switzera. The composition of the 
book is in the very best styla" — Morning Post. 

" A work of real and abiding valna Mr. Dixon has never painted with more 
force and truth. His descriptions are accurate, impartial, and clear. We most 
cordially recommend the book." — Standard, 

" A most interesting and useful work ; especially well timed when the questions 
oi military organization and primary education occupy so large a share of public 
attention. There is that happy fusion of the picturesque and the practical hi Mr. 
Dixon's works which gives especially to the present book its great charm. It has 
at once the graphic interest of a romance, and the sterling value of an educational 
essay." — Daily Telegraph. 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L^Estranqb. 8vo. 158. 

*' The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All those 
to whom the good name of Byron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea- 
sure the testimony given by Hamesa The fine qualities of the man are set forth, 
without any attempt to conceal his errors or his vices ; as regards the latter, there 
is shown to have been gross exaggeration in the report of them." — Athtamum. 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION, 1871-72. By R. 

G.WooDTHOBPB, Lieut. R.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 15b. 

** Lieut Woodthorpe's account of the Lushai Expedition is important as well as 
interesting. The writer excels in description, and is very pleasing in his geogra- 
phical and scenic sketches. Its descriptions, indeed, constitute one of the chief 
charms of the work. Any person who wishes to be intimately acquainted with 
life in India will find almost every line to be worth close attention." — Post. 

" Lieut. Woodthorpe has rendered an important service to the British public by 

5iving them a most valuable and intelligible narrative of the Lushai Expedition, 
liose who take an interest in Indian affairs cannot do better than consult this 
interesting book." — UniUd Service Qaxette. 

ADVENTURES AFLOAT AND ASHORE. By 

Parker Gillmorb (" Ubique")* ^ vols., with Illustrations. 2 Is. 

"Written in bright and lively style." — Athenmum. 
** An inimitable repertory of anecdotes, fun, and frolic." — John Bull 
"Two readable volumes, which become at times really exciting.— «S<andard 
" Two lively, rattiing volnmea of racy anecdote, giving a charming idea of sport 
by land and sea." — Oraphk. 

"A most amusing and interesting work. Though much of its matter is 
addressed to sportsmen, yet enough remains to afford great entertainment to all 
classes of readers. We have been in every way pleased with the pleasant travels 
of the author, and with his excellent description of them."— ^BeJ J « Life. 
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VOLS. I. & 11. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. SOa. 

Oo>iTBNTa:—The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— Kiver Bights— 
The White Tower— Charles of Orleans — Uncle Qloucester^Prlson Bales — Beau- 
ohamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Cheyne — Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Queen— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent — Courtney— No Cross no Crown — Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley — White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot — ^Mon- 
sieur Charles — ^Bishop of Boss — Murder of Northumberland — ^Philip the Con- 
fessor-Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh — The Arabella Plot— 
Balelgh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton^ 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
— ^Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes — 
Origin of the Plot — Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large — The Jesuit's Move- 
In London — November, 1605 — Hunted Down— In the Tower — Search for Gar- 
net — End of the English Jesuits — ^The Catholic Lords — Harry Percy — ^The 
Wizard Earl- A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
— ^Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard — ^BobertCanv-Powder Poisoning. 



Fbom the Times:- ''All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest In the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lov-ely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical linmer, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes oiT the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
»re given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III., and 
the^description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agiucourt, and detained for flve-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown " 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volume 
E'elds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
ileigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another eauae celSbn possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

"From first to last this work overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
ihe insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Morning Pott . 

** We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of amnse- 
lt and instruction, at onoe solid and refined..'*— Z)a«/y Telegraph. 
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VOLS. ni. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy Svo. SOs. 

Contents :— A FaToarite ; A Faroarlte's Friend ; The GotinteBB of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower; Lady Catherine Manners; Hoose of Villier<i; Revelation; Fall of Lord 
Bacon; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Yere; The Matter of Hol- 
land; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Conrt; A New Bomanzo; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Dlgby, Earl of Bristol ; Tom of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Fel ton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine G^entlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth; 
Laud's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Romance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Roger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel; Rye Houee 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Old CausA; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender ; Reformers and Reform , Reform Riots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistle wood; A Cabinet Council; 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



" Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Times. 

* This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and instructive.** — Examiner. 

" These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthfid and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. *■ Her 
Majesty's Tower ;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Pott. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers.*'— 
HlmtraJUdNwis. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivifl^ in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Raleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a" — Standard. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hspworth Dixon. A NbwLibrabt Edition. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
▼iaed and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
mmptuous volume, matching wititi Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who wUl thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

" * William Penn * is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to be." — Sunday Timee. 

*'The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all age& This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's moat useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or oonTflj 
more beneficial instmotioa"— 71<iti<ra<ed JTeioa 
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CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By Walter Thorn- 

BURT, Author of " Old and New London," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
2 la. (In Sept J 

MODERN TURKEY. Bv J. Lewis Farley, 

Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition. 1 vol. 148. 

*' Books on Turkey by impartial authorities are not very common, and we are 
always glad to welcome anything that gives us the most recent information, and 
appears to be written frankly and dispassionately/' — Times. 

" Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to commimicate in regard 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, clearly, 
and in an agreeable style." — Saturday Review. 

HISTORY OF THE HORSE GUARDS, From 

1750 to 1872. By J. H. Stooquelkr. 1 vol. Svo. Us. 

" This book is useful and agreeably written, and capable of affording pleasure to 
the non-military as well as to the military reader." — Morning Post. 

" Mr. Stocqueler's volume has the merit of being readable, and contains a great 
deal of information. In military circles especially the book will be pupnlar." — 
Standard. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition 2 vols. Svo, with Coloured Illustrations. SOs. 
**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect. The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Kussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention." — Saturday Review. 

ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo. SOs. 

*'The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater, 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader." — Post. 

" Those who turn to Mr. Jeaff reson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amusement, will not be disappointed. Rich in research and full of 
antiquarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred wit 
A scholar-like fancy brightens every page." — 7%« Graphic 

SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2 Is. 
"Lovers of sport will welcome this new work by Lord W. Lennox eagerly. "We 
have here experiences of sport of the most varied kind — ^from fishing in Upper 
Canada to fowling in Siberia; from Highland deer hunting to angling on the quiet 
banks of the Thamea Then descriptions of ancient and modem gymnastics, sports 
of England in the middle ages, hunting, fencing, wrestling, cricketing, and cock- 
fighting. We may learn how to choose a yacht or a hound, a hunter or a rifle, 
from these useful and amusing pages. We predict a success for this book.'* — Era. 

PRAIRIE FARMS AND PRAIRIE FOLK. By 

Parker GiLLMORB ("Ubique"). 2 vols, with Illustrations. 2 Is. 
**■ Mr. Gillmore has written a book which will make the English reader take a 
deep interest in Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. His narrative of his sojourn, his 
description of the country, and of his neighbours, are all most readable. Mr. Gill- 
more's sporting feats are the themes of some of its best chapter&"— Z>(wly Nem. 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTIl ISLANDS: A Narrative 

of Discovery and Adventure in The North Pacific. By F. Poole, 
C.E. Edited by J. W. Lyndon. 8vo, with Illustrations. ISs. 
** There can be no donbt abont the spirit of enterprise and power of endorance 
with which Mr. Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting reading. 
Nor are the parts of it which are the least novel the least interesting. The chap- 
ters descriptive of his journeys round America, and across the Isthmus, with his 
account of San Francisco and Victoria, will repay perusal" — FcUl Mall Oatette. 

TUKKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvbt, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 168. 
** Mrs. Harvey's book could scarcely fail to be pleasant, for the excursion of 
which it gives us an account must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyages that ever was made. Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but 
saw all that she did see to the best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest 
of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to say a word for her ability as a 
writer."— 7Vin«. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thomas Landsbmr, A.R.A. 2 vols, 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

" Bewick's fellow pupil and old friend, Mr. T. Landseer, the famous engraver, 
has put the materials before us together with much skill . The literary sketches 
which Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, 
Maturin, and others, are extremely bright, apt, and cAe^x.^^—Atherueum. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY, By J. 0. 

Jeaffreson, B.A., Oxon. Second Edition, 2 yoIb.Syo. ' SOs. 

•• This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all— laity as well as clergy— will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed pennanently 
in our librariea It is written in a terse and lively stylo throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every toplo that 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy"— TVmei. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Gummino, D.D. Second Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 

" The work before us contains much historical information of intercut and valuOi 
We must applaud here, as we applauded In his treatise on The Seventh Vliil, tho 
skill and diligence of the author in the vant and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each whea take a singly, and ths striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view."— /SecordL 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown In THE GREAT WAR, TJIW 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral Evontn. 
By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D., &o. Third Edition, 1 vol. Ui. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTIIEU 

OF NAPOLEON IIL Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 

^ A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queens more satisfactory than an j ws 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

THE LAD YE SHAKERLEY; bein^ the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition, 1 vol. 68. 
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PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MONSIEUR MAURICE, A NEW NOVELETTE, 

and other Tales. By Amelia B. Edwabds, Author of *' Barbara's 
History," &c. 3 vols. 

FROM BIRTH TO BRIDAL. By Mrs. Day. 3 t. 
HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. By F. W. 

RoBiKBON, Author of "Grandmother's Money," "No Chnroh," 
" Little Kate Kirby," &c. 8 Tola. (In Sept.) 

CROWN HARDEN. By Mrs. Fuller. 3 vols. 
THE WRONG MAN. By the Hon. Mrs. MonT- 

OOMEBT. 2 V0lJ3. 

THE THREE OXONIANS. By Frank Usher. 

3 vols. 
** A Tory readable and entertaining novel." — Observer. 

LILIAN'S PENANCE. Bv the Author of " Recom- 

mended to Mercy," " First in the 'Field," &c. 3 vols. 

" A remarkably well written and attractive novel Mach credit is due to the 
author for the clever and original way in which the plot is revealed." — John BvU. 

WILLING TO DIE. By J. Sheridan Lb Fanu, 

Author of " Uncle Silas," &c. 3 vols. 

** A remarkable, vigorons, and original novel, written with great power. The 
characters are drawn with singular brightness and clearness of touch, and the plot 
is admirably contrived." — Standard. 

**■ There is not a dull page in this book. Sir Harry Bokestone. is an inimitable 
portrait A keener appreciation of character has seldom been manifested.'* — John 
Bull. 

OLIVER BEAUMONT and LORD LATIMER. By 

Lady Emilt Ponsonby, Author of " The Discipline of Life." 3 vols. 

" Lady Emily Ponsonby has in this work added another wreath to her literary 
crown. It excites great interest and curiosity. The characters are strongly mark- 
ed, yet natural, and the sentiment is at once elevated and tender." — Court JoumaL 

" The authoress shows great insight into the workings of the human heart, and 
a more tiian common mastery over the subtleties of the tender passion." — Mtttmgtr^ 

LOST FOR GOLD. By Katharine King, Author 

of " The Queen of the Regiment." 3 vols. 

"Miss King's second novel is much better written than her first Sounder judg- 
ment and Increased grasp of character are to be traced in the style, and there \b the 
same frank naturalness, and the same freedom from conventionality." — Spectator. 

'* Our readers will find much to interest them in this novel It is the work of a 
writer of lively imagination and real ability." — M^tenger. 

BEAUTIFUL EDITH. By the Author of « Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 

" A pretty love-story— well written, and good in tona" — AthenoBum. 
" This novel will fascinate many readers. The character of the heroine is very 
charming. The conversations are natural, original, and clever.^*— ^oAn Bull, 
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PENRUTDDOCKE. By Hamilton Ami:, Author of 

*' Rita," " The Marstons," &c. 3 vols. 

"A clever and interesting book. The characten* are all hit off with ease and 
dash, and the dialogaes are smart and pointed." — -Saturday Review. 

"A carefully- written and interesting story." — Spectator. 

" A very pleasing story." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Even the most bkud of novel-readers will find in this tale a plot sufficiently In- 
teresting to arouse his jaded senses. The tone of the book is admirable."— j?z> 
cuTiiner. 

" A bold, bright, healthy story, marked by considerable cleverness of style and 
plot, as well as incident and character."— iS^OTutord. 

MAY. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of "Chronicles 

of Oarlingf ord," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

"»May' is one of the best novels of the year. The Fifeshlre scenes are 
admirable bits of that quiet landscape painting in which Mrs. Oliphant excels."— 
Athenaeum. 

" 'May' is one of the freshest and most charming of Mrs. Oliphant's creations."— 
Blachroocr* Magazine.'^ 

" Mrs. Oliphant is always original. Her books have a certain stamp of their 
own. The gem of this novel ' May ' is the character of May or Marjory herself. 
She is a grand creature, and we congratulate Mr& Oliphant on the beauty and 
harmony of her character." — Saturday Review. 

PARTED LIVES. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 3 vols. 

"A novel with a high purpose, developed with considerable power, and marked 
by keen observation and sagacious judgment of life and character. It is the best 
of Mr& Spender's storiea ' Mtddlemarch ' excepted, the season has hardly pro- 
duced a better noveL" — British (Quarterly Review. 

WILD GEORGIE. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 

•* A story of no ordinary interest and power." — Morning Post. 

*' * Wild Gteorgie * will unquestionably add considerably to the author's literary 
reputation. The charm of the novel is the deep interest of the plot, which never 
flags for a moment The characters are drawn with lifelike vigour." — Court Journal. 

** * Wild Georgie ' is a novel at once orginal and clever. There is not a dull page. 
The author has the power to execute as well as conceive a very clever plot, and the 
character of the heroine is a masterpiece of imagination. — ''John Bull. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
**This is the best of Mr. Bobinson's novels. It is a spirited story." — Spectator. 

FALSE CARDS. By Hawley Smart, Author of 

" Breezie Langton," &c. 3 vols. 
**Thi8 book contains plenty of the light, amusing reading for which the author 
is already known 'False Cards' will be a popular novel" — Athenceum. 

BESSIE. Bv Julia Kavanagh, Author of " Nath- 
alie," "AdeieV'&c 3 vols. 

** Miss Eavanagh's books are always readable. Bessie's own love story is one 
of the best bits of autobiography Miss Kavanagh has produced." — Athenaum. 

HIDDEN PERILS. By Mary Cecil Hay. 3 vols. 

"The author maybe congratulated on the power and talent displayed in this 
story. It is full of well sustained interest, and cannot fail to be popular." — Post. 

A WOMAN AT THE WHEEL. ByA.M.ToBYN. 

"A remarkably pleasant, readable, and well-told story. The characters are 
worked out with the utmost skill"— ifbmm^ Post. 
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Published annually^ in One Vol.^ royal 8i?o, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely boundj with gilt edges^ price Sis. 6d. 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-SEOOy P EDITION FOB 1 873 IS UOW BEADY. 

LoDGE*8 Peekage AND Babonetaoe is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, tl»e 
type being kept constantly standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 
Pariiamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding Bupe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Conunoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tran»- 
lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publicstfon. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distingnislv- 
ing feature of this book.'' — Times. 

*^ Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed- We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject." — Spectator. 

**A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

*' The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— ^toiutord 
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HURST & BLACKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT MILLAIS, HOLUAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Each in a Single Volume, elegantlj printed, bound, and iUniteated, price Sit 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATTJBE AND HUMAN NATXTSE. 

**The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Edltkms 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very soocessfnl aadertaUnf. 
^Nataro and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slide's witty and bamoroue 
productions, and is well entitled to the large'circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser bat attractive merit* of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— /*oft. 

IL^JOHN HALIFAX, GEKTLEICAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to traoe the eareer 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and It abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to paac 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — ExanUner. 

*' The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
■nocesB. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly ^glish 
on& The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— SeoCinMHi. 

ni.— THE CBESCENT AND THE GROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterlif Review. 

lY.— NATHALIE. By JULIA HAVANAOH. 

** * Nathalie' is Miss Elavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractiva Its matter is good, A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — AthetuBunL 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Exammer. 

YI.— ADAM OBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

'* A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-/>of< 

Vn.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novelsi 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messra. Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very beat specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written."— J^eifenfrer. 
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(continued.) 

Vm.— CAEDINAL WISEMAN'S EEC0LLECTI0N8 OP 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A. plctnreBqne book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so mnch geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination." — Athenaum. 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** In * A Life for a Life * the author is f ortxmate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect" — Athenteum. 

X.— THE OLD COIJET StTBTJBJB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcame to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

'* A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MAEGAEET AND HEB BEIDESMAIDS. 

*' We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves They will find it well worth their whU& There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming " — Athenaum. 

XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The maimer in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— i^xamin^r. 

XIII.— DARIEN. By ELIOT WAKBURTON. 

" This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— (?to6e. 

XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" The ' Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation." — Sunday Times. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

'* We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction." — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.*' 
" * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax * 
one of the most popular wwks of the day." — Fost. 

XVni.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanoe 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Post. 



XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 



>» 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 
" If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a plaee between ' John Halifax * and 
1e Caxtons.' "—Standard, 
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XX.— THE EOMANCE OF THE FOEITM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition indndes the true story of the Colleen Bawn.** — UltutraUd News. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JTTLIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting." — Athenaium. 

XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies *xom Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not dimimsh the reputation of the accomplished author.*' — Saturday Review. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

" We commend *■ Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
otaaracters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — Athenseutn. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
** A delightful book." — Athenseum. *' A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
as well as t^e drawing-room table and the circulating library.'' — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

''We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book." — Athenseutn. 

XXVL— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmc- 
U've.''— Athenaeum. *' A charming tale charmingly told." — Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

•* ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Timu. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work" — Examiner. 

XXVni.— LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merits of *■ Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
1^1 the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up oar common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
%nd charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
High praise ot a work of art, and so we intend it." — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY ]MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme." — Tim^s. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
In every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that >n1U be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

*'Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious 
earnest and eloquent" — Edinburgh Review. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * St Olave's ' is the work of an artist 
I'be whole book is worth reading." — Athenonun. 
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XXXn.— SAH SLICE'S AMEBICAN HUM0T7S. 

** Dip where yoa will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw oat a priz& *'—Pat<. 

XXXIII.— CHBISTIAH'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied charactera all true to nature. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbiflhop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault" — THmet. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN.. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

'* No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last." — Athenaum. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** ' Afmes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former worka" — AthenauoL 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera" — PosL 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ''JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax ' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of Ufa" — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well"— 7\'m«j. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — Pall MaU Oom. 
"We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book" — Saturday Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" ' Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Atherueum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 

"'The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the autbor^s reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athenseum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
*'A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

''A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — Times. 

XLII.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A very good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. 

XLIIL -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A powerful novel of social and domestic lif& One of the most successful efforts of 
a successful novelist"— 2)flr«7y News. 

- A very pleasant healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a, 
ide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty.*' — StandarcL 
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